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TE IS volume appears to be in no refpeét- inferior to the 

firft; and we hope that this Society will purfue their 
courfe without remiflion, or without languor, The hiftory, as 
ufual, precedes 1 it; and we find fome abftra@ts of. differtations, 
which, for various reafons, were not printed entire in the hif+ 
tory of the tranfadtions of the fociety at their different meetings. 
We muft notice the moft important of thefe; but we canedo 
little more than mention them, for the soaks of an abftract 
will afford a very inadequate view of the fubje@t. Dr, ‘Hiittan’s 
Differtation on ‘ written Language, as a Sign of Speech,’ ‘ap- 
‘pears to be a very philofophical ‘and accurate work ; we hope 
that we fhall at fome future period be able to examine it asa fe+ 
parate publication. A letter was alfo read, in which a deferi 
tion was given of the appearance of a fuppofed kraken, - 
Auguft 1786, in north latitude 56° 16’, about fifteenleagues to 
the eaft of the coaft of thnk and about a mile from the fhip, 
three low iflands, or fand banks, of a greyifh colour, were ob- 
ferved, .extending about three miles in length. They remained 
in fight near an hour, and, on the -{pringing. up of a breeze, 
difappeared : they were moft probably fog-banks; and: the 
origin of the good bifhop, Pontoppidan’s fable was perhaps a 
fimilar appearance. A Letter from the Teefhoo Lama, an in- 
ferior perfonage to the Dalai Lama, is alfo printed. . This prieft 
feems to complain of the defpotifm of the emperor of China 5 
but he appears to, be well acquainted with his fuppofed former 
ftates of exiftence, and {peaks almoit as familiarly of his differ- 
ent habitations, in other forms, as Pythagoras in Lucian, The 
{ame places alfo, particularly-Benares, which are regarded. in 
Bengal as holy, appear to be equally refpeéted by the Lama, 
and in the iflands to the fouth and eaft of Bengal ; fo that it feems 
to be the centre of the fuperititions of Afia. The letter was 
written to Mr. Haftings, while Mr. Bogle refided at the Lama’s 
court, as envoy from the goverior-general of Bengal. 


Vou, LXX. Nov. 1790. Kk” Another 
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Another communication, from a French traveller,. relates to 
artificial bafaltes.. Among the fcoriz with which the roads are 
repaired near Sheffield, the author (the prefident de Virly at 
Dijon), on examining fome of the burnt earth, found it break 
into very regular hexagonal prifms, fimilar to thofe of bafaltes. 

The count de Windifchgratz has fent the fociety three me- 
moirs, in anfwer to his queftion mentioned in our account of the 
fart volume of this collection. The memoirs, as may be ex- 
pected from the nature of the queftion, did not folve it, or even 
approach to a folution. The committee, however, appointed 
to examine them, diftinguifh one of thefe effays as poffefling 
great merit. The only other communication of much import- 
ance relates to a fpirit produced from carrots. It refembled 
corn-f{pirit of the beft kind in flavour. Twenty ton of carrots 
will produce two hundred gallons of proof fpirit; and carrots 
feem only more ufeful than corn, in this refpect, that the refi- 
duum is ufeful in fattening hogs. 

A lift of the new members and the new officers follows: to 
thefe is annexed’ ‘ accounts’ of the late prefident of the court of 
feffion, Mr. Robert Dundafs of Arnifton; of his fucceffor fir 
Thomas Miller of Glenlee, who, held that office but a fhort 
time ; and of fir Alexander Dick, who practifed phyfic in Eng- 
land for many years, and led, after acceding on the death of his 
brother to the title and eftate, a life of literary retirement near 
Edinburgh. The fociety do not call thefe lives eloges, but the 
characters are delineated with a very flattering pen: the merits 
are blazoned highly, the defects flightly touched, and brought 
forward with caution. A lift of the donations, which we hope 
will at fome future period bz larger and more valuable, concludes 
this part of the volume. 

The papers are, as ufual, divided into the philofophical and 
Jiterary articles :: the firft of the phyfical clafs relates to 
~ Certain Natural Appearances of the Ground on the Hill 
of Arthur’s Seat. By James Hutton, M.D.F.R.S. Edin. 
and Member of the Royal Academy of Agriculture at Paris. — 
Thefe appearances are what in fome parts of England we 
denominate the fairy ringlets. The firft change is that of wither- 
ed grafs, as if burnt up, in circles of different diameters, but 
feldom exceeding eight or ten inches in width. To this fuc- 
ceeds a’ rank luxuriant grafs of a four difagreeable kind. This 
is what Shak{peare calls ¢ the green four ringlet of which the 
ewe not bites.? Thefe phenomena occur on the higheft hills 
moft frequently, though we have fometimes feen them near the 
Tevel of the fea. ‘They have no conneétion with thunder, but, 
at a certain period, the peripheries of the circles are covered 
with the common poifonous muthroom, We have de‘cribed 
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the phenomenon as it has occurred to us: on Arthur’s Seat it dif- 
fers only in the magnitude of the circles, or rather of their re 
meter. ‘The caufe has never been afcertained. 

Art. II. An Account of the: Method of making the Otter of 
Rofes, as it is prepared in the-Eaft Indies. Communicatéd-in 
a Letter from Donald Monro, M.D. of London, to Mr. John 
Robifon, Profeffor of Natural Philofophy in the Univerfity of 
Edinburgh. — We lately defcribed a’method of making this per~ 
fume from the’ Afiatic Mifcellany.. From the narrative before” 
us, it feems to be fometimes prepared by fimple maceration of 
the rofe-léaves in the fun; when the’ oil rifes to the furface, and 
as collected on cotton. 

Art. III. Defcription of a° Mercurial Level, snivesitba by 
Alexander Keith, Efg. F.R.S. and A.S. Edin. — This very 
accurate and convenient inftrument can be underftood only by 
examining the defcription with the help of the plate. It pof- 
fefies many advantages above the fpirit level. : 

Art. IV. Pathological Obfervations on the Brain. By Mr. 
Thomas Anderfon, F.R.S.Edin. Surgeon of Leith, and Fef- 
low of the Royal College of Surgeons.—-Our author’s ‘cafes are 
too few to admit of the very general conclufion which he draws: 
they are, however, in fome degree fupported by other facts. 

¢ From thefe cafes, fays he, I fhould infer: 

* 1. That when one hemifphere of the brain is affc&ted, it 
generally produces-its morbid fymptoms on the oppofite fide of . 
the pa 

That. when both hemifpheres are affected, the whole 
body Tu I'S. 

¢'2. That though one hemifphere only is affected, when the 
injury is great, the whole body will fuffer, 

6 4. That though the. cerebrum alone is hurt, it. produces 
morbid fymptoms in all mufcles of voluntary motion, whether 
their nerves take their rife immediately from the cerebrum, 
trom the cerebellum, or from the medulla oblongata. 

‘5. That in cafes of external accident, where one fide is af- 
feted, it is more favourable than when both fides fuffer.” 


Art. V. Experiments on the Expanfive Force of Freezin 
Water, made by Major Edward Williams of the Royal Artil- 
lery, at Quebec in Canada, in the Years 1784 and 1785. Come 
municated in a Letter from Charles Hutton, LL. D. F.R. SS. 
Lond. and Edin. and Profeffor of Mathematics in the Royal 
Military Academy of Woolwich, to Profeffor John Robifon, 
Genefal Secretary of the Royal Society of Edinburgh.—Thefe 
experiments are the fame with Mufchenbroeck’s in an improy- 
ed form. They prove the aftonifhing expanfive force of freez- 


ing water, and feem to fhow that, while the expanfion is pre-. 
Kkz vented, 
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vented, the water continues fluid, turning inftantaneoufly in 
‘part to ice, on the moment. of its efcaping ; as water heated in 
a clofe full veffel changes in part to fteam, on‘ buriting its cear- 
ments.” The water appears to expand, by freezing, about 
vy Of 1 its bulk. 

Art. VI. Abftra&. of Experiments made to determine the 
true Refiftance of the Air to the Surfaces of Bodies of various 
Figures, and moved through it with different Degrees of Velo- 


‘city. By Charles Hutton, LL.D. Profeffor of Mathematics in 


the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, and F. R. S. Lond. 
and Edin. —Thefe experiments are very important ; but we can 
notice the conclufions only. The refiftance of either a flat or a 
‘round furface, with different velocities, is as the {quare of the 
welocity; of the flat to the round fide, as 2$ to 1 nearly : 
‘the altitude of a column of air, whofe preffure is equal to the 
yefiltance on the round fide, is half the altitude from which a 


: ‘body mutt freely fall by gravity to acquire that velocity ; and 


the fame altitude, refpefling the flat fide, is to the altitude due 
.to the.velocity of the body, as 24 toz, inftead of being equal 
as ‘Fequired by the theory. 

Art. VI. Obfervations of the Places of the.Georgian Pla- 
‘net, ‘made at Edinburgh with an. equatorial Inftrument. By 
“John Robifon, A.M. F.R.S. Edin. and Profeffor of Naturat 
-Philofophy in the Univerfity of Edinburgh.—It would be ufe- 
Tefs to. copy thefe. figures, or to defcribe our author’s eafy me- 
thod of determining the places. ‘The aftronomical ftudent can 


‘only profit by this account in Mr. Robifon’sown words. 


Art, VIII. Anfwers to the Objections ef ‘M. de Luc with 
‘regard to the Theory of Rain. By James Hutton, M.D. 
"F.R.S, Edin. and Member of the Royal Academy of Agri- 
culture. at Paris. —As we could not give a particular account of 
M. de Luc’s objeétions, we cannot make the reply intelligible. 
Some detached parts of it are fatisfactory ; but Dr. Hutton’s 
theory of rain we ftill think not properly fupported. 

‘Art. IX. An Account of a Diftemper, by the comman Peo- 
ple of England vulgarly called the Mumps. By Robert Ha- 
milton, M.D. Fellow of the Royal College of Phyficians, 
_F.R.S. Edin. and Phyfician at Lynn Regis, in Norfolk.— 
“The mumps is an epidemical feverith difeafe, not of the infam- 
“matory kind, confifting in fever-commencing with great laffi- 
“tude and followed by fwellings of the conglobate glands of the 
fide of the neck, extending to and fometimes affecting thé max- 
illary glands. It is terminated by perfpiration, but the fwell- 
ing is occafionally transferred to the teftes, and then again to the 
brain, in each inftance leaving the organ before affected free, 


T he lait tranflation is moft dangerous, and it is generally fatal, 


though, 
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though, after the affection of the teftis, that organ fometimes 
decays. The cure 4s chiefly by blifters to the part, and gentle 
perfpiration ; but the pathology is little underftood. Dr. Ha- 
milton’s defcription is fuller and more confiftent than any other 
that we remember to have feen. Our author does not think it 
infeGtious, and has mot feen an inftance of any perfon being af- 
feéted a fecond time. 

Art. X. A Botanical and Medical Account of the Quaffiz 
Simaruba, or Tree which produces the Cortex Simaruba. By 
William Wright, M.D. F.R.S. Lond. and Edin. and Phyfi- 
cian-general in Jamaica.—To Dr. Wright we are indebted for 
the firft correé& botanical defcription of the plant which produces 
the fimaruba. But, fince that period, our author’s account has 
been fo often repeated, that it appears lefs new than it would 
have been if publifhed in 1778, when it was firft tran{mitted io 
the Philofophical Society. It isa pure bitter, and of great ufe 
in chronical relaxations. The drawings have been alcedy eni- 
graved. 

Art. XI. On the Motion of Light, as affeéted by efiading 
and reflecting Subftances, which are alfo in Motion.. By Johan, 
Robifon, M.A. F.R.S. Edin. and Profeffor of Natural Phi- 


lofophy in the Univerfity of Edinburgh.—This moft excellent . 


differtation deferves very particular attention, both as it intro- 
duces the works of that admirable geometrician and philofopher 
the abbé Bofcovich, and points out an error in one of his theo- 
ries, which a regard for his abilities might induce others to 
overlook. In one of the abbé’s papers on the aberration of 
light, or on the effect produced on the apparent place of vifible 
objeéts by the motion of the obferver, he draws a very, curious 

conclufion from his premifes. Ifa telefcope be conftruéted hav- 
ing its tube filled with water, and diredted to a terreftrial obje& 
properly fituated, it will be found to deviate’ from that objeét 
by a certain determined quantity every day, fo that a perfon, 
fhut up in a dungeon, may, without feeing the fun or heavens, 
difcover the motion of the earth round the centre of the folar 
fyfem ; ; whether this centre be in motion; as well.as its velo- 


city and direction. Water, however, was not faffiiciently tranf-, 


parent to admit of a proper magnifying power, and our author 


found that the fame might be effected by a compound micro-. 


{cope. But another confideration pointed out a fundamental de- 
feét jn this conclafion, which Mr. Robifon clearly demon- 


firates; to follow him, however, in this part requires the afift- . 
ence of diagrams. Our author afterwards ftates what ought to. 


be the refult of the abbé’s experiment, on his own principles ; 
and, in the laft place, gives the fundamental propofition for de- 
Kk 3 sermuining 
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termining the refleftion and refraftion of light, by moving fur- 
faces, with fome of the moft ufeful corollaries. 
-<'T he motion of light is Combined with fo many motions, which 
are known ‘to take place in refle@ting and refra&ting bodies, that 
it is“not ‘aly, from phenomena, to afcend to theories. The 
obly method of enquiry which then remains, is to affume a fyf- 
tem apparently the moft probable, and examine its truth by 
éomparirig itwith phenomena: The two fyftems refpeGing 
tht are, that it confifts ih the emiffion of particles, driven with 
meonceivable velocity from the luminous body , or in the vi- 
bration of an a@ive xtherial Avid. Our author éxamihes the 
phenomena firft according to the‘Newtonian fyftem of particles, 
and froiti thence’ adduces-his ‘fundamental law. *¢ If a ray of 
light,’ moving in any direction, and with any velocity, meet 
with the furface of a refracting medium, which is.in motion, 
its fna! ¢elative motion will be the fame as if the medium had 
béen at*relt, and aie light’had approached it with ‘the~/ame ixi- 
tial relative motion.’ With the application of this principle to 
the abbé Bofcovich’s propofed experiment, and the corollaries, 
tie paper coneludes. The author promifes to refume the fub- 
jet, arid we truft his health will'nable him to complete it. 
“Art. XIT. Demonftrations of fome of Dr. Matthew Stewart’s 
pines Theorems.» By Robert Smail, D.D. F.R: S. Edin, 
Dr; Stewart's’ general Theorems ‘were publifhed in 1746, 
bat the desfiotftrations were only added to the five firft. “The 
demoriftratiéns of the twenty-three others are now fupplied. 
‘Art. XTIT Remarks on the Aftronomy of the Brahmins. By 
Fohn Playfair, A.M. F.R. S:’Edin. and Profeffor of Mathe- 
matics in the Univerfity of Edinburgh.—Aftronomy feems to 
have been frit enltivated under the ictene fky of Chaldza, and 
probably the.more fouthern regions of Hindofian. From thefe 
it wagiderivéd to Greece, and again made its way to the Eaft, 
where nothing remained but the empyrical calculations, the re- 
fult of obférvations and of fcience cultivated in a more enlighten- 
ed périod.  Tn-this article we have a very able abftraG@ of M. 
Bailly’s Efay ‘on Indian’ Aftronomy, ‘and M. Gentil’s Memoirs 
on the fame’ fabjed. ‘Mr. Playfair has given” the fubftahee of 
thefe ‘works in a more advantageous form, with the additional 
recommendation” of an‘ accurate examination of the calcula- 
tions; and they Breve to us that the Indian aftronory is 
the refult of a regular and accurate feries of obfervations, of 
{cientific mveitigations, at a very remote era. The different 
tables which have reached us are defcribed and examined with 
great care; and we fhall extra& a few facts which confirm what 
we have jartt advanced. 
.'The motion of the fixed ftars eaflward they calculated at 54” 
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per annum, making the annus magnus to confift of 24.000 years, 
jn this was a flight error of 4 yearly, while, i in a fimilar cal- 
culation, Ptolemy made a mrftake of.14. In the length of 
the year alfothey erred onlyis’ 53’’.. The tables of Siamare cal- 
culated for the meridian of Benares;, and all the tables are cal+ 
culated for fome neighbouring meridian, not departing from the 
clafic ground of Indoftan. ‘Their epoch coincides with the fa- 
snous xra of the Calyougham, 3102 years beforeChrift; and their 
internal evidence fhows,. as we fhall foon point out, that they 
are built on obfervations of even a more remote period. From 
this zra the Bramins calculate the places both of the moon.and 
fun, in a manner indeed not the mof fimple and eafy, ‘but with 
an ingenuity and accuracy truly Indian... The obliquity of the 
ecliptic, in which the European and Indian aftronomers greatly 
differ, fupports in a great degree this +high antiquity ;. for, if 
the obfervations are allowed to be made, as is contended, 1200 
years. before the Calyougham, the error. of the tables will be 
found not to exceed greatly.2’. Later difcoveries have, ftill 
farther fupported the accuracy of the Indian tables: ,Mude Ja 
Place tells us, that inthe apparent and annual mean:motion of 
Saturn, at the fuppofed period of the tables, the error is —y 
of 1/’, and tin that of Jupiter there isno error at all. 


* 


‘Thus, fays our author, have we enumerated no lols than 
nine aitronomical elements, to Which the tables of India affign 
fuch values.as do, by no means belong to them in thefe later 
ages, but fuch as the theory of gravity proves to have, longed 
to them three thoufand years before the Chriltianj era, At that 
‘time, therefore, or in the ages preceding it, the obferyations 
muft have been made from which thefé' elements were deduced. 
“For it is abundantly evident, that the brahmins of later*times, 
however willing: they might be to adapt theit tables to fo re- 
markable an epoch as the Calyougham, could never think pf 
domg fo, by fubftituting, inftead of quantities which they had 
obferved, -others which they had_no reafon, to believe had ever 
exifted.. “‘Tiie elements in quettion are precifely what thefe af- 
tronomers inuft have fuppo‘ed invariable, sid ot which, had 
they fuppofed them to change, they. had no rules to, go by, 
for afcertaining the variations ;, fince, to the dif. ‘overy of thefe 
rules 1 is required not only all the perfection to which aftronomy 

_is, at this day, brought in Europe, but all that which the {c1- 
“énces of motion aad of exterfion have likewife attained. It is 
ng lefs cleat, that thefe cvinicidences are not the work of acci- 
_Gent; forit will fearcely be fuppofd that chance has, adjufted 
the errors of the Indiin aftronomy with fuch fingular feliciry, 
that obfervers, who could not difcover the true ftate of the 
heavens, at the age in which they lived, have iucceeded in-de- 
{cribing one which took place feveral thoufand years before 


_ they wereborn.’ 
Kk4 Mr. 
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Mr: Playfair, to. prove ftill farther the originality of thefe 
tables, examines the geometrical’ principles ‘on which they muft 
neceflarily be conftructed, and points out the neceflity of thefe 
early aftronomers’ acquaintance with trigonometry, and‘ parti- 
cularly with the:famous propofition of Pythagoras, whofe opi+ 
nions we have»more than once contended were derived trom In- 
dia. »There is.airemarkable coincidence alfo in the hypothefis 
refpe€ting the orbits: of the planets, between the fyftem of the 
‘Bramins and of Ptolemy, which we think may be attributed to 
a communication. between the Grecian and Indian aftronomers. 
“The proportion of the circle’s circumference to. its.diameter, 
among the Indians,.was fuppofed as 3927 to 1250; nearly aa 
accurate as that of Metius, viz..355 to 113. Qur author's 
conclufions» we ihave' in fome degree anticipated: the firft we 
fhall however tvanfcribe. 


* The obfervations on which the aftronomy of India is found- 
ed, were made more than threethoufand years bef. re the Chrif- 
tian 2fa’'; and, in particular, the places of the fun and moon, 
at the beginning of the Calyougham, were determined by actual 


obfervations’ |» : pid 

¢ Fiistollows fromthe exact agreement of the radical places 
in the tables of Tirvalore, with thofe deduced for the iame 
epoch fiom the tables of De Ja Caille and Mayer, and e{pecial~ 
ly inthe cafeof the moon, when regard is had to her accelerae 
tion. _ Jt follows; too, from ithe pofition of the fixed ftars, in 
refpegt of the equinox, as. reprefented in the Indian, zodiac ; 
from the length of the folar year; and, laftly, from the pofi- 
tion and form of the orbits of ‘Jupiter and Saturn, as well as 
their mean motions; in all of which, the tables ‘of the Brah- 
mins; ‘Coinpared’with ours, give the quantity of the changes 
that has taken place, juft equal to that which ‘the action of the 
planets oi one another may be fhown to have produced, in the 
{pace oof forty-eight centuries, reckoned back ‘from the begine 
ning. of the prefent. : | } 

‘ Two ether of the elements of this eftronomy, the equation 
of the fun’s. centre, and the obliquity of the eclipt-c, when 
compared, with thofe of the prefent time, feem to point to. a 
period fill more remote, and to fix the origin of this aftrono- 
my 1000 OF 1200 years earlier, that is 4300 years before the 
Chriflian ra; and the time neceflary to have brought the arts 
of calculating and obferving to fuch perfecion as they muft haye © 
attainéd at the he. itining of the Calyougham, comes in fupport 

~ of the famé conclution. | 
‘Of fuch high antiquity, therefore, muft we fuppofe the 
Origin of this aftronomy, unlefs we can believe, that all the-co- 
incidences which have been enumerated, are but the effects of 
chanee, or, what/indeed were flill more wonderful, that, fome 
ages ago, there had anifen a Newton among the Brahmins, to 
. difeover 
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difcover that _univerfal principle which connects, not only the 
moft diftant regions. of. {pace, bus, the, moi remote periods .of . 
duration ;. anda De la Grange,, to trace, through, the i immen~ 
fity of both, its moft fubtle and complicated operations,” 


The other conclufions are, that the Indian aftromomy depends 
alfo on. tables of a later origin; that. the bafis of each fer, . 
however, is evidently. the fame; that their conftruction implies 
great knowledge of geometry, arithmetic, and even the theore~ 
tical part of aftronomy. 


¢ Such, he adds, are the conclufions that feem to me to fols 
low, with the higheft probability, from the~facéts which have 
been ‘tated. They are, without -doubt, - extraordinary ; and 
have no other claim to our belief, except that, as I think has 
been fully proved, their beiog falfe.were much more wondet« 
ful than their being true, There are but few¢hings, however, 
of which the contrary is impoffible, It muft be remembered, 
that the whole evidence on this fubjeét is’ hot yet before the 
public, and that the repofitaries of Benires' may concain Ww hat 
is to confirm or to invalidate thefe obfervations.” 


Art. XIV. On. the Refolution of Indeterminate Problems. 
By John Ledflie, A..M.—This article. 1s incapable of absidge: 
ment. 

Art. XV. A. Differtation on ‘aia Climate ‘of Ruffias: By 
Matthew Guthrie, M.D, Phyfician to’ the Imperial Corps‘ of" 
Noble Cadets at St. Peterfburg, F.R.SS. Lond. ard Edin. ' 
With two Letters from his Excellency M.’ @pinus) Count. oF 
State, Knt. of the Order of St. Anne, &c. &c.. &c. ior bat | 
Guthrie remarks, with great juftice, that while we have att 
ed to the weather and other circumftances of warm climates, we : 
have. negledtcd thefe of cold ones, He, therefore, gives. the hit; | 
tory of the climate, of St. Peterfburg in the. paper. before, uss. 
referving i its. phyfical influence for the fubje&t of: another mes 
moir. The winter lafts from the end of September:to: the’ be- 
ginning of May; There is no obfervable fpring; ‘for this' period 
is rendered: cold by the heat abforbed by: thawing ‘water.’ 
The*term ‘of the‘freezing of the rivers is from aboat the 27th 
of November'to the ioth of April. ‘The congelation, i in thé 
moft rapid rivers, is greatly haftened by thé ice brought from 
the more tranquil lakes. The ice is generally 27 inthes thick, 
and, when it breaks, is not much lefs; its weaknefs appearing 
to be owing to a want of cchefion in the cryftals.. The greateft 
cold. of winter is —24 of Fahrenheit: the mean cold of the 
jame period, inthe afternoon and night is 4-27, and 4 23 of 
Fahrenheit refpectively. There are fome folitary inftances of 
coldsequal to 70° of: Fahrenheit, meafured with a thermo- 
meter of De I'Ufles; bot if it was mercurial, the*poiat fist 


have 
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have, been gueffed at, as the mercury would have been frozen. 
The, mean height of the mercury (at-about 20 feet above the 
level of the Neva) was 28.02 Paris inches.in winter ;/it3 range 
1,89 inches. ‘The winter-winds are more frequent fiom thé W. 
and S$. W. than from any other quarter. 

‘The mean quantity of melted’ {now and rain dorset, 3 in the 
fix winter months, amount to mote than about fivednches. It 
is known, from 2 ‘former publication by our auther, that the 
frozen croft on the infide of the windows, ‘on thawing, throws 
out the:mephitie acid, HE, tow informs us,’ fromthe experi- 
ments of M. Schroeter, that the water of thefe) ineruftations is 
very volatile. -Intwenty-four hours, while a tea-fpoonful of 
the water of the Neva had loft nothing:1n appearance, an equal 
guantity of the window cruft-water had evaporated 5 hoar-froft- 
water loft one half; fnow-water about one-third, and the Neva 
ice-water fomething lefs. .Hail and témpefts are, uncommon $ 
gad even the fevere winters, by the Ruffian precautions, are not 
inconveniently cold.. The air {parkles with the innumerable 
icy particles fcattered through it. 
~The’ Ruffian funnier is’ extremely hot, producing languor 
and fiftnefinets even in thofe who have formerly — in Bengal. 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer ranges from 85° to44°. The mean 
heat of the climate is eftimated ‘at-2,%. oe “rg ies nearly 38 
of Fahrenheit. The mean height ‘of the barometer in femmer 
A$ 28.94 Paris inches, One -dingular inftance of the poyier of 
_ att over nature we. mult tranfcribe. 


uh There is.adifh to be found at the tables of Mofeow during 
x nter, which will fcarcely be eredited by the reit of Europe, 
én it is remembered that. the climiate is nearly as fevere as at 
Pe erfburg, viz. afparagas, reared in the open air, the produc- 
tion of a Ipecies of Rulfian gardening, which merits “being 
Known. | , 

“* Tn autiiiny, the af; sarki beds are covered with mats, and 
buvied by’ the falling fnow, which is moft:aBundant in this cli- 
mate, fo'as’ to'preferve the plants from: being frozen, ‘until they 
dre wanted. “When a bed of them is to be thrown into vegeta- 
tion during. winter, it is dove by, cutting a deep)and broad 
trench all around it, down tothe unfrozen earth, which | is fill- 
ed. with, fmoking dung, taken outof the middle - a large dung- 
hill;. the old mats, covered with fnow, are then rem ved, and 
dry ones put in their place, and upon them a thick layer of 
warm dung, leaving only {mall apertures for the plants to pufh 


through, ‘4 


The,.mean heat of the {prings is nearly that of the air r 38°, 
Qn trying the, heat.of the earth, the thermometer fuddenly rofe 


44 degrees of Reaumur, feemingly owing to a fhower, which 
Dr. 
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Dr. Guthrie explains. from.’ the latent heat of the vite, as 
there was no. fun i in the interval; without reflecting, that the, 
heat -of the air was.7°, which mutt alfo be the heat of the ¥ain- 
water; {0 that, faltead of bein me an infftance of evolved, it is only. 
one of communicated heat. ‘The hygrometer fhowed a greater 
degree of humidity in a fine fammer. _ evening than in the molt. 
sae weather, a 

Two Letters from M. ZEpious fatlow, on-fome curious in- 
flances of natural eleftricity.. He attributes it-to the great dry- 
nefs of the Alt, for the cold has precipitated’ the water, before 
its: admifiien inte the hot rooms, by which its attraétion for wa- 
ter ig increafed : while the. dry waxed floors infulate a perfen 
completely. This dry air, attracting the- perfpirable matters 
produces alfo, he thinks, the Janguor, &ec. after a continuance 
of fevere cold ;, but this languor is felt in other countries, where 
the air is not <oulned, and is more probably owing to deficient 
irritability, — The Papers of the Literary Clafs 1 we muit exa~ 
mifie in another Number, __ 
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A General Hiftory of ie Chriftian Church: to the Fall of the 
Wefiern Empire. By J. Pricfiley,. LL. D. F; As $. Ri ulage 
“Gluded from p. 164. J 3 


Tr the. eftablifiment of, Chattianiry. and its cneonattiabe with son 

civil power, by which it was fupported; afford, in one view, 
the fubject. of triumph. tothe believers in. Chrifty m-another we 
muft agree with Dr. Prieftley, it'was injurious: - The!contiec. 
tion of the civil and. religious fyftems 4 in a ftate- we think of am. 
portance to the exiftence and to the credit/of ¢ach:'when, howe, 
ever, the former takes the lead, and di¢iates opinions, which ate. 
to -be.the,-bafis. of the athen, 4 itis, notonly employed Out of its.own 
{phere,' but, impedes, free enquiry, ahd the propagation, of.trae 
religion. I 'his confefion may, perhaps, be applied.4q the contro- 
verfy: refpeéting the repeal.of the teit-act, andawe may becharg- 
ed ‘with fome: inconfaitency on .the 4. bjedh ve ahuis -neceflary 
only to. remark, that, im the church. of: England, the articles 
were not framed by the civil power: they ane deplaratory only 
of the national fyftem, and eftablifhed by that power 4s the’ er- 
terion of .diltinction. ; It-was the: opinion alfo-ef the legiflature,. 
that every ‘perfon employed in. ofiices of trait fheuld be,a mem- 
ber of the national church, and the teft. was eftablithed, not to 
force the opinions of men. for the toleration’ was-complete, but 
merely to afcertain that the perfon appointed-was fach as the fe- 
giflative power had chofen, ‘Fhe firf eftablifhment of Chriti- 
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anity; by the power of Conftantine, was attended by the more 
obvious appearance of influence.” We “have® feen, that’ eéctn- 
tric {pitits had bepan’to wander‘from the pale,” and to introduce 
fome: refineménts of theory, and fome abfurdities oF practice: 
"The religion of Chrift was too plain“and fimple’té pleafe minds 
accuftomed to intricate and ‘trifling fpectlations ¥ the ‘doarines’ 
revealed were fometimes above human comprehenfion ; ; and, 
inftead of a placid acquiefcence, .or.a refpeétful attention, they 
were canvafled with .an indecent minutenefs, ‘or ‘commented on 
with all the trifling diftin@tions* of logical difcuffion.”’ When’ 
Conftantine placed him({clf at the head of the'ecclefiaftical’ efta? 
blifhment, he thought it tended to his own honour and the dignity 
of the church, whofe doctrines he had embraced, that Chriftians 
fhould not be ‘divided in their fentiménts, or combat againft each’ 
other with a more violent and unrelenting zeal than had’been em*= 
ployed againft them by the Pagans. Unfortunately, ftrife ‘and’ 
contention had already taken place’ the feeds of difcord ‘had 
Been fown in ‘good ground; and the crop was abundant. Though’ 
the Donatifts were foon filenced, the Arian ¢controverfy contt-' 
nued; notwithftanding all the fe¢ret influence, the addrefs and 
policy icf the emperor to promote his wifhed-for union. In the. 
firfticonference, and afterwards. in the Nicene council, he ap- 
peared with: dignity and impartiality to recommend a friendly 
difonfion, and'to perfuade to-amity and waion’; but there is lit- 
tle doubt:of his opinion influencing a great part of the affembly, 
and his fecret emiffaries employing the whole force of the impe- 
‘yial.authority to bend the council to his’wifheX Had ‘Conftan- 
tine been confiftent; Arius would:probably ‘have been filenced,’ 
and his. feét for a tinie fepprefied:: in the interval, however, the 
emperor’s opinions ‘feem ‘to have been’ changed, and he‘fecretly 
countenanced: thofe whom he had formerly oppofed. The whole 
of Dx. Prieftley’s account-of this reign deferves attention, for it 
is executed iwith great .care.:: Perhaps “he brings forward ‘too 
often the difadvantages which he’ thinks’ attend ‘the interference 
of the-civil: power; yet it is certainly employed with the ftrifteft’ 
propriety, in. preventing the confequences of too exuberant zeal} 
or'the tumultuous exertions which have fometimes difgraced'fec- 
- tarifte.,/ Of thes ‘particulars of the council of Nice; events {6 
often: ‘detailed; ‘we need not' give a minute account.” The 
number of bifhops attending it has been multiplied or dimihifhy’ 
ed ‘by, different authors ; but«tie three: hundred and eighteen, 
who. figned .the decree; were certainly not thé’ wholé number. 
We: fhould,rather think with Eutyches;: that thefe were feleéted’ 
by. the-emperor:to frame it, and a®tacit acquiefeence from : ‘the 
ret was all that-was ‘required by Conftantine; ‘who; perhaps, 
was: = 0 efcape from direct oppofition ‘and’ indecent clamour,’ 
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Dr, ,Prieftley thinks, for, different reafons; that Conftantine’s 
vifion was a nataral phenomenon,,and:that the other: circum 
ftances were, imagined or invented: the event of the battle: pro- 
bably . determined whether it was in the emperor’s: opinion the 
crofs,. or the illufion of a demon... This period extends from 
the eftablithment of Chriftianity to the death of Conftantine, in 
APs reign of Conftantius was difinguithed for the very fre- 
quent contefts between the Arians and Athanafians, either fup- 
ported by the emperors of the Eaft and Weft, the fons of ‘Con- 
ftantine, or by the different prelates of Conftantinople ‘and 
Rome, who already began to affume fome pre-eminence; an 
aliowed faperiority, rather than a legal‘one. The idle contefts 
of this period are not of confequence ¢nough to delayus fora 
moment, even if they were not known.:. The Arians were fup- 
ported in the Eaft; and;Conftantius, with the eaftern empire 
and the throne of his father, had inherited his religious pre- 
judices alfo’: yet Arianifm. only|dawned.:, It was fappofed and 
maintained that there was fome difference of rank and ofinature 
between the Son and the Father, but! the doétrine: was not fo 
clearly and indubitably defined, as in a fubfequent period, the 
time of Apollinaris, when Arianifm was more ftridtly a feéto°Dr. 
Prieftley again refers to the Chriftians nodonger gaining Seon- 
verts from: the fynagogue, and repeats the «reafon; that'they 
no longer preferved what was to, the Jews the | moft:im- 
portant tenet, the unity of the Godhead: ‘not toi return ‘te 
our former arguments, we may add that, if this wereith¢iron- 
ly obftacle, the Ebionites, an obfoure fect, ftill remained,-where' 
at leaft they could. not be in aimiore abject iftate:s tlie! Airians: 
might have afforded. the: lefs. forupulous: Jews an afylums $ and 
Photinus, in a later.age, might have opened the gates ‘of the 
church without infringing on their favourite fyftem: >In thort, 
we have no jhefitation in faying, that the reafon is withowefoun- 
dation, \as, well as, the, affertion, that’ * the: venerable Hofias? 
of.Corduba favoured, \the Unitarians: | He probably’ ' changed 
with his mafter Con ftantine, and was of the Arianfeet ; bar his 
Arianifm was of the frigter caft, and, eve in his fecond child: 
hood, at theage ‘of more than roo,’ he withitood the’ threats, 
andi it is faid.the tortures; of thofe who would compebhini:to 
fign a.creed, which: might be calied a qualified Arianifm. Pho. 
tinus, and the. Unitarians-of that age, who were accuféd inthe 
fame council, were filenced,; and» feemingly vanquifhed;! and: 
we na where.find that they charged their opponenis* with fully» 
ing the.purity.of.the-Chriftian fyitem, sor: argued ow tite atitic | 
quity and originality; ofstheir own) though lirtie) more 'than4d0 
years had elapfed from-the death of Chriks' ‘The ’Prinitarian 
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Soxology was,introdused in this reign by Flavianys of Antioch, 
‘and, the. alternate. finging the verfes.of the Plalms by. Flavianus 
and, Diodorus.. 1O MODEL EU 6 Soro yard Jade o) 
_ Some notice is taken of the perfecutions in Perfia, fuppofed 
to have occurred in this reign, which, like other perfecutions, 
are probably exaggerated.” ‘This too was the 2ra of Lattan- 
ddd’ abi Ete Bibis, OT Ra ete ie trier ets Bis 9 

The former reigns fhow the inutility of councils, and the ab- 
furdity of creeds of human fabrication. “The worft Patong are 
occafignally difplayed, and ecclefiaftical hiftory abounds. with as 
dangerous. vices and enormities as profane hiftory. _ Yet this is 
not the general character of this ra. . Julian, who fucceeded, - 
and who earneftly endeavoured to reftore the ancient religion 
does ample juftice to the piety, ‘the charity, the benevolence © 
the Chriftians; and.among the few attempts to reform the man-" 
ners, while he introduced the rites of the Heathens, much was’ 
botrowed from the conduct of the Chriftians, Julian perhaps - 
really had a little mind, as Dr. Prieftley fuppofes, but his bril- 
ancy; his wit, the elegance of his ftyle, and his warm attach- © 
ment to his former friends, render him, in fome. degree, re- 
{pectable.. He was, however, eager, capricious, impetuoys, and 
often inconfiderate ; his wit and his brilliancy were unaccompa- 
nied: by prudence ;, his attempts.were neither diftingnifhed by — 
forefight, nor judgment. His direé and indixe&t pppofition to 
Chriftianity are particularly pointed out; but each confifted in the 
deprivation, of honours and of rank, and in infults > hiftory.cap 
furnifh no inftances of punifhment by authority, and the texrible 
ftories brought forward with no little care, we muft remember . 
were. the exceffes of.a mob, and at bet the relations of the {ur- 
ferers...Even in the following ftory, and the reflections, we . 
think our. author has not difplayed, a fafficient portion of ,can- 
dour... The facrifice of human viétims was, confined to the.more 
favage religions of the North, and to harfher fe&s than thofe 
who believed, in the Grecian mythology. | ) 

«,Chufing to march through Carrhe, ratherthan Edefla, be- 
caufe this place abounded with Chrittians, he.emtered into a 
temple, and after performing fome fecret rites, he fhut and feal- 
‘ed the door, leaving a guard of foldicrs to, fee that it. was not 
opened till his return. As he did not return, and a Chriflian 
emperor fucceeded him, it is faid that temple was opened, and 
thit'the body of a woman, who’hid teen facrificed’for the fake 
of irifpefing ‘her liver, was found fufpended by the'hair of -her 
head, and her hands extended. It is alfo faid, ‘but with fill lef 
appearance oftruth, that many heads of perfons who had been 
killed for-fimilar purpofes were found at’ Antioch. Such, fays 
eur hiftorian, are the rites of thefe abominable deities. 

# Thefe flories Ido not relate becaufe I think a aaaten. 
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of credit, ‘but becaufe' they are fufficiently fimilar to other fa@s 
which no perfon wequainted with the’heathen antiquity caw dds 
ny; fothat they give us a juft idea of the true {piric and ted 
dency of thofe iathen fuperitisions, to which this emperor was 
additted almoft. to. infatuation. . It cannot, be denied thatthe 
entrails not-only of animals,. but alfo of men-and. women, have 
been thought proper fubjects of infpeétion in various rites. af 
the heathen religion; a man having been, thought a more ¥a 
luable viétim than a beaft, and that the furett prognottics were 
procured by their means. 

* By means of Chriftianity we in this country are happit 
removed from the actual obfereance of any thing of this ind, 
and “are therefore more incredulous on the fubjedt ‘than we 
fhould otherwife have been ; ‘but all hittory satreits that there is 

no practice fo abominable or fo cruel, as-mot. to have beeniau- 
thorifed by the reiigion of Julian ; and hanadeavouncd itades 
ftore it-without any “reftri@ion, as it had been practifed for ages. 
before him. In this religion theré were many fecret. rites, at 
which none but the izitiated were prefent, and which they were 
under the moft folemn obligation not to reveal, Thefe myferics, 
as they were called, were not the fublime doctrines of the unt- 

ty of God, and the vanity of the popular fuperftition; as War 
burton paradoxically maintains, but in fome cafes, fuch things 
as it would have fhocked the common peop'e tuo much to have 
been acquainted with: Je is impoffible to know, and efpecialty’ 
to feel, the value of Chriftianity, wichout a knowledge of the 
heathen religion, which it happily {upplanved,’ : 


In an ecclefiaftical view, this reign was diftingurthed by ig? 
doétrine of the divinity of the Holy Ghof: it is reprefentdd ‘ag 
the refult of the councils of Eufebius and Athanafius../01° ©»: 

We have not noticed Dr. Priefiley’s oppofition to, and fome- 
times his cavils, refpeCting’ Mr. Gibbon’s reprefentaticns, 
Thinking, im general, with the hiftorian -before ‘us, and ¢é- 
gretting the farcafms of an able and elegant writer, farcafihe 
often as weak as his remarks on other fubjeets are jitdicious; we 
might be mifunderftood if we had in any cafe attempted to’ re- 
ply: We may; however, :be: allowed to fay, that: Dr.! Priet- 
ley’s obfervations on Mr. Gibbon’s account’ of. Julian, aré aot 
always fair or jut; and no farcafm of the hiftorian of the Roe 
man empire can be more illiberal than our author’ $ retnark’ og 
the work of Julian, in oppofition to Chriftianity. . 


$ This work, however, from the particular anfwer ..to .j¢ by. 
Cyril, and-every thing, thatywe can collect .concerning-it, ape 
pears to-have contained nothing nc\wor important, but:to have. 
borne marks of. the molt inveterate prejudive avd antipathy se 
fure indication of a mind not fufficiently candid to yive.the att 
guments infayour of Chriftianity their proper sveight, . 
Accordingly, it doesnot appear. that.this work of inte 
whic 
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‘which had more of humour than of argument in it, made a fe- 
“vious iniprefion on any perfon whatever, notwithflanding the 
~finguiar ‘advantage of: having an emperor for its author. The 
@niy fceming advantage which Julian had arofe from the doc- 
trine of the:divinity of Cbrift, whieh had been embraced by t00 
many. of the leading Chriftians: of his-time. The: manner in 
which Libanius fpeaks of this work fufficiently fhews this, *¢ In 
ABhe long nights of the winter he wrote thole books which thew 
the folly of that religion which teaches that a man of Paleftine 
Was a God, and the fon of God.”? What Socrates fays, in ree 
ply to’ Julian’s ridiculing Chriftianity for thus deifying a man, 
fhews to what difficulties Chriftians were reduced by this doc- 
tvine.  ‘* Heathens, he fays, cannot underftand this dodtrine 
till they believe its” and for this purpofe he quotes If. aoe vi. 


nes ye beliewe, yo will not underftand.’ 


“His remarks on thé conduét of the Chriftians, and particu. 
larly the Chriftians in Julian’s army, do not, we think, fully 
_ juftify them from the imputation of an improper weaknels, in 
‘complying with pagan ceremonies; and it is unwarrantable to 
fappofe, that Julian would probably have become a perfecutor, 
becanfe fonte of the heathen emperors had commenced their 
_Feigns with moderation. 

‘Jovian enjoyed the imperial power bit a few months, and 
thefe feem to lave been chiefly diftinguifhed by an unlimited to- 
‘Yeration.. Valentinian and Valens, the next emperors, like the 
fons of Conftantine, differed in their religious fentiments: the 
“former adhering to the creed of Nice, the latter to the ftrict- 
“eft fe& of Arius: moderation was, in his opinion, a more capi- 
“tal crime than herefy. Valens is faid to have perfecuted the 
~Athanafians, and the more moderate Arians; but the worf pu- 
~pithment he infli@ed was exile. Bafil, furnamed'the Great, was, 
with Gregory of Nazianzen, the moft able fupporter of the Ca- 
‘tholic faith in this period; and by their endeavours it was 
“brought, as Dr. Prieftley obferves, to its prefent form. 
~ Of the fe&s of this period, we need only notice what our 
author has obferved of the Unitarians; and it is remarkable, 
that, by his own confeflion, they do not occur in any hiftorian of 
“this reign. It is, we allow, probable that they may have ex- 
ifted, becaufe Photinus, and even Paul of Samofata, were not, 
in this age of herefy and free enquiry, forgotten; but they 
,were evidently few, and neither confpicuous for their rank, their 
earning, or their abilities; and it,is of little’ confequence what 
“men who cannot read, and whoft fej judgment is not matured by 
“frequent praftice, think: any dodtrine will gain but little cre- 
_ dit by theit fapport. The multitude, and * perfons of low un- 


“@etfanding,’ alluded to by Athanafius, as blafphemers, are 
| evidently 
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evidently Unitarians, yet, from the tener of his work, he:con- 
fiders often the Arians as. blafphemers alfo. .We have novhefi- 
tation, however, in leaving the ignorant moltitude, the Bbi- 
onites of the, fourth and fifth centuries, within the confines ‘of 
Unitarianifn. The council of Labdicea may probably be’ re- 
ferred to this teign. ‘The fait, previou’ to’ Rafter, was leneth® 
enéd by its authority ; the invocation to angels condemned $ But 
it was moft remarkable for fixing the prefent canonical books 
of Scripture. The writers were numerous ; and they are fuffi- 
ciently known, anthes 

To Theodofius was certainly owing the. complete eftablith- 
ment of the catholic faith ; and we can now readily trut Dr. 
Prieftley’s encomium on him, for, if he was warped by his fyf- 
tem, it would be in a contrary direction, ‘Theodofius evidently 
poffeffed a ftrong mind and a grateful heart : he aimed, perhaps, 
too eagerly to produce conformity by conferences, or the weight 
of the civil power. It was a more eligible plan to examifie 
cooly the memorials of each fect; but, after all the pious anxi- 
ety of the emperor to avoid error, Theodofius did not chaage 
his opinion. We fully believe, with our hiftorian, that the de- 
termination of councils is generally the promulgation of 4’pre- 
vious. decifion, from preconceived opinion, from préjudices, 
from policy or complaifance : few who are acquaitited with ec- 
¢lefiaftical hiftory will truft much to the temper of thefe meet- 
ings, or have the flighteft fufpicion of the infpiration of their 
members. ‘This period is remarkable for the aétive ftruggles of 
the heathens in defence of their expiring faith ; ftruggles taifed 
by the rafh, hafty, and infylting manner in which their temples 
were deftroyed, and their facred utenfils expofed in unhallowed 
_ The Prifciflianifts, a new fect in this period, were Gnofti¢s ; 
for we cannot truft their inveterate enemy pope Leo, if - 
buting to them fuch an heterogeneous union of opinions “as the 
Gnoftic and the Unitarian doétrines. There is a folitary in- 
-ftance or two of Unitarianifm at this.time. The Arians and 
‘Novatians in this reign wére greatly divided ;. and of the Do- 
natifts alfo there were various feéts. The peculiar cuftomis. of 
the Chriftians of different places, the changes of difcipline in 
the church, and the ornaments of the church, calculated to a}- 
lure the heathens, and which afterwards became the objeéts of 
veneration, perhaps of adoration, are pointed out. Prayete 
alfo at this time, and indeed previoully to it, were fappofed to 
have fome influence. on the dead; but.it is too much the cuf- 
.tom of our hiftorian to.accumulate gradually thefe roofs bf 
fuperftition, and to bring them forward in different*periods, ‘to 
fhow that every thing, except Unitarianifm, was colleéted by 
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degrees in. fucceeding ages, and that as we depart from the 
earlier zras, the more deeply we are immerfed in fuperftitious 
rites. 

The twelfth period reaches from the death of Theodofius to 
the death of Honorius, and. it isin many refpeéts of import- 
ance.~, The new emperors preferved the faith of Theodofius, 
and the obedient people followed their example; for we are 
exprefsly told that the number of Arians and Eunomians de- 
creafed. “This was the age of Chryfoftom, one of the moft 
diftinguifhed of the Greek fathers; and Dr. Prieftley gives a 
long and accurate account of him. His hiftory is one of the 
mott- important traits of this period. The Heathens feemed 
anxioufly to.wifh for another Julian, and were turbulent, or too 
obvioufly. impatient :_ the. Novatians were {till numerous; 
‘the Donatifts continued, with little diminution; and in Africa, 
when Gildon revolted and fupported them, their violence broke 
gut in infurrections and perfecutions. In the reign of Honorius, 
the Pelagian -comtroverfy became important; we cannot fay, 
¢ took its rife,’-for many of the fubjeéts had been before agi- 
‘tated. From this controverfy the doétrines of original fin, 
predeftination, fupernatural grace, and atonement, were more 
‘firmly, eftablithed.: the acceunt of the oppofition of Auftin, the 
gieat luminary of the Weft, and the evolution of fome ef thefe 
-@pinions, till they aflamed_a more perfect form, are fhortly de~ 
- tailed. Among. ( the writers of this era we may particularly no- 
tice Chryfofiom and Auitin, jult mentioned, Jerom, Paulinus, 
and Synefius. | 

The lait period ‘extends to the fall of the weftern empire. 
The, Neftorian coutrover/y at this time began to engage. general 
_attention ; and the modification of the opinions of Neftorius, by 
Eutyches, occafioned much difturbance and numerous councils. 
_ When.-it was acknowledged that there were in Chri two na- 
tures, it was’ not determined that they conftituted only one per. 
fon: they might continue diftintt, and fuch Neftorius thought 
them to be. Eutyches, though he allowed the two natures not 

- to. be difting, be to conftitute One perfon, contended that there 
was atime when the divine nature was added, and confequently 
“a period whea Chrift was: only a human, creature.. The firft 
- difpute was fettled by the council of Ephefus, and the hypofta- 
ptical union confirmed, after much contention; but the Nefto- 
_ Tign dogtrine fl#l continues to, prevail in the Eaft. ‘The Euty- 
__ chian controyerfy was decided in the council of Chalcedon, in 
- favour of the antagoniits of Eutyches, and Chrift was pronounc~ 
_€d to have been‘of one perfon from his firft conception. Thefe 
_ councils furnith,’ as ufual, numeroys inftances of opprefiion, par- 
tiality, and the influence of the opinion of the reigning emperor : : 
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it was impoffible that any one could for a moment fuppofe theif 
decifions dictated by infpiration, and we therefore think, with 
Dr. Prieftley, that the firft fuggeition of this kind arofe from 
the enthufiaftic ideas ofa fecluded inonk, Simon Stylites. “Va- 
rious contentions followed the council of Chalcedon, in differ. 
ent parts: they féem, however, to be the frantic efforts of a 
mob, or the infidious attenipts of interefted ecclefiaftits. 

Little of importance, either in a civil or religious view, oc- 
curs till the fall of the weftern empire, the conqueft of Rome by 

a bold énterprifing race, who deferved to reign over the effe» 
minate inhabitants of Italy. In this period, the firft fteps of 
the fee of Rome towards the écclefiaftical dominion, which fhé 
afterwards affumed, are obfervable; and they are owing tothe 
judgment, the intrepidity, and addrefs of Leo, furnamed the 
Great. The other writers are Cyril, the great oppofer of 
Neftorius ; ‘Theodoret, the hiftorian ; Caffian, the legiflator of 
the monafteriés, and the antagonift alfo of Neftorius ; Socrates 
and Sozomen, ecclefiaftical hiftorians of diligence and fidelity. 
Tables of the fucceffion of Roman emperors and’ bithops are 
fubjoined. 

As we have ftepped fo clofely in the traces of our hiftoriany 
we have had occafion to peint out his merits and his faults, He 
aims not at great originality, and perhaps it was ufelefs to’ fol< 
low him fo clofely.. As we began, however, with fufpicion, it © 
was not eafy to diveft ourfelves Of 3 it, or to perceive and be able 
to point out the force of his infinuations, without the collateral 
paflages, fo far as related to the chief object, which feents to 
have been to fhow, that Unitarianifm was the firft’ great doc- 
trine of the apoftles; and that the fucceeding ages added only 
fuperftitious rites, and f{peculative, myfterious errors. We have 
no hefitation in faying, that Dr. Prieftley has failed. As the 
author of an ecclefiattical hiftory, he is plain, intelligible, and 
accurate ; fo far as the principal bias admits, we think he pof- 
feffes great merit. This praife we can chearfully allow, and we 
think future ages will not grant him more, 
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Bie. very extenfive and deferved reputation of Dr. Blair’s 
former Sermons mult render the publication of a third vo- 
lume a dangerous experiment and an arduous tafk. No little 
anxiety. muft have been felt, that this volume fhould not be jn- 
ferior to thofe which had preceded it; and the public,,who had 
once admired, might be wearied with the repetition, and refufe 
that applaufe to another volume of equal, and even fuperior me- 
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sity which they had:fo liberally beftowed on the fornter attempts. 
On the other hand, the author’s-literary charatter was fecured: 
it might be confidered; that his path ‘was Rrewed with laurels; 
which it ‘was only neceflary to’ ‘pickup ; applaufes were ready, 
which it was only required of him to come forward that he migh ¢ 
yeceive, In thefe firft moments it is not eafy, to fay which re- 
prefentationis moft corteét: we can add, from the matureft con- 
fideration, that the merit.of this volume appears to us at leaft 
not inferior to. that of our author’s former volumes, 

An our former. reviews.of Dr. Blair’s Sermons, Vol. XLIV, 
p, 100, and Vol. XLIX. p. 275. we have pointed out not only 
the peculiar merits of a good fermon, Sut examined Dr. Blair’s 
difcourfes by she flandard. When weighed in this balance they 
were not found wanting. ‘At.the fame time, as indifcriminate 

ife is partial flattery, or’ infult’ in’ difguife, we pointed’ out 
Pome ‘of our author’s inaceuracies of language, a little confufion 
ia his ‘inetaphors, and ’a few paffages in which we thought the 
ntiments not fo jut as in the.other parts. The language of the 
Bemansn however, was in.general more correct than that of the 
eétures, in which impartiality obliged us to point out feveral 
inelegancies, when they came under our notice in the LVIth 
volume’ of our, _ Journal. “The Sermons before us are not per- 
haps | {fo accurate in all thefe refpects as they ought to have been ; 
Bit. Wwe have enlarged fufficiently on verbal errors: we thal} 
how chiefly attend to the fubjects of thefe mifcellaneous dif- 
eourfes i in their order. 

' ‘The firft Sermon is an excellent one, * on the trae honour of 
man.’ ‘ Exalt her and fhe fhall promote thee; fhe thal! bring thee 
to honour.’ “True wifdom, the wifdom that cometh from above, 
in other words, religion or virtue, are the only fources of ho- 
Sour. Our author firft defines true religion in the proper fpi- 
fit of the gofpel, and then points out the true honour conneéted 

ith it, as diftiné from that honour attached to rank, riches, 
or abilities, when not combined. with the wifdom that cometh 
from above. If it had been confiftent with propriety to have’ 
introduced the lines of our great dramatic poet, they would have 
beautifully illuftrated our author’s doctrine : 


.., My May of life 
_ Is fallen into the fear, the yellow leaf, 
And that which fhould accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
J muft not look to have ; but in their ftead, 
Curfes not loud, but deep, mouth-hononr, breath, 
Which the poor heart would fain deny but dare not... 


Our authors in-his defcription of, the,truly: hondurable man, 
fells us we muff look to ‘the mind and the foul.’ 
7 | ‘A mind 
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<A mind fuperivr to fear, to felfith intereft and corruption, 
a, mind governed. by the: ‘principles of usiform rectitude and, tn- 
tegrity, the fame in profperity and adyerfity, which no.\#ib¢ 
can. feduce.or-terror, overawe,, neither: by, pleafure. melted int 
effeminacy, nor by diftrefs funk into dejection ; fuch is the | 
which forms the diftinction and eminence of man. —One, who 
in no fituation of life is either afhamed or afiaid of difchargin 
his duty, and acting his proper part with firmnefs and conftancy$ 
trad to the God whoin he worhhips, and true to thé faith in which 
he profeffes to beheve ; full of affection to his brethren of man 
pri, faithful to his friends, generous to his enemie:, warm with 
ffion to the wofortunate, felf-denying ‘to little private in 
serail and pleafures, bur~zealous for public interefts-and happi> 
nefs, magnanimous. without being proud, humble without being 
mean, juit without being harth, fimple in, his. manners, -bug¢ 
manly in his feelings, on whole word you.can. entirely rely, 
whofe countenance. never deceives you, whole profeftions. of 
kindnefs are the effafions of his heart; one, in fine, whom in- 
dependent of any views of advantave, you would chufe for a 
fuperior, could truft in as‘a friend, and could love as « brother, 
—This is the man, whom in yout heart, above all others, you 
do, you muft honour.’ 


The univerfal confent of mankind, he adds, is a fafticient 
proof of the truth of thefe views, and this diftin@tion, Refpet, 
efteem, and admiration, are the conftant attendants ofa character 
of this kind. Dr. Blair concludes by obferving, that this is 
honour not only i in the fight of man but of God, and by thowin; 
that the union of religion and virtue alone conftitutes. what is 
truly honourable and praife-worthy, 

The fecond Sermon is on fenfibility, from Romans xii. 15. 
¢ Rejpice with them that do rejoice, and weep with them that 
weep.’ Senfibility is become,from the inundation of novels, 2 
word almoft ridiculous ; but though it has been at times a veil 
calculated to cover a felfifh and obdurate heart, though i it ie 
been the cloak of every kind of iniquity, yet it is, under p 
per regulations, one.of the moft generous and ufeful ten tL 
ties in our nature, calculated, as Dr. Blair juftly obferves, to 
counteract that felfith {pirit undoubtedly implanted in us, for 
the purpofes of felf-prefervation. It is one of thofe lively feel- 
ings of a well regulated mind which forms one of the faref tefts 
of true religion, and raifes man above the favage infenfible ftate 
in which he appears on his firft formation. Children have little 
fenfibility, for the heart expands only m confequence of culti- 
vation, inftruction, and reflection. ‘The Chriftian religion, in 
its precepts of benevolence, implies fenfibility, for we cannot, 
from proper views, relieve diftreffes till we fact them; till we 


realife that admirable fentiment of Terence, perhaps ef Menan- 
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der, homo fum, nihil humani a mé alienum puto. The objedtidng 
to this acquifition, as it entails on us pain from crimes or mis= 
fortunes, not our own, are’next ‘ddverted to ; and the author en- 
Jarges with great propriety on that intereftini fenfation, con- 
nected with fenfibility, and the duties which it excites. The 
cultivation of this conftitution of mind is recommended from the 
effects whi rah it has produced in the more refined periods of focial 
intercour e; and he inforces as the neceflary adjunéts, juftice, 
temperance, and fortitude; as its 8’ proper fupport, genuine and 
pure piety. 
- |The Sermon, on the improvement of time, is a fupplement 
to one in a former volume.’ It teaches the beft kind of expe- 
rimental knowledge, that which is drawn from our own cor- 
‘dua; from the circumfanices and obje&S which afford thé moft 
heartfelt fatisfaction in the refleftion. From thefe, and ‘other 
confiderations, our author deduces the moft falutary leffons for our 
future conduét; and, on the whole, though not one of the moft 
‘brilliant, it is one of the moft ufeful and pradtical difcourfes. 
The fourth Sermon, on the duties belonging to middle age, is 
alfo fupplementary to thofe on the duties of the young and the 
| aged. Itis on y Corinthians xiii, 11. .< When I became a man, 
‘T put away childifh things.’ The. duties may be perhaps lefs 
‘numerous and important ; but we own we thought this difcourfe 
anferior to thofe which preceded it on fimilar fubjeéts, Dr. 
“Blair confiders the middle ftage of life as a paflage from youth, 
and a preparation for old age. What more particularly relates 
‘to the period when a man fteps into fe 3 is ) judicious and practi 


¢al. 


‘In proportion as worldly purfuits ‘multiply, and competi- 
tions rife, ambition, jealoufy, and envy, combine with intereft 
fo excite bad p affions, and to increaie the corruption of the heart. 
At firft, perhaps, it was a man’s intention to advance. himfelf 
“fn the world by none but fair and laudable methods. He re- 
“tained for fome time an averfion to whatever appeared difho- 
nourable, But here he is encountered by the violence of an 
enemy ; there he is fupplanted by the addrefs of a rival. “ The 
pride of a fuperior infults him, the ingratitude of a friend pro- 
vokes hiin. Animofities ruffle his temper, fufpicions pvifon 


his mind. He finds, or imagines that he finds, the artfal’ and 


defigning furrounding him on every hand, He views corrup- 
tion and iniquity preyailing, the modett neglected, the forward 
and the crafty rifing to ditijnétion. Tao ealily, from the ex- 
| ample of others, he learns that myitery of vice, called the way 
“of the world, What he has learned, he fancies neceflary to 
ractife for his own defence; and of courfe affumes that fupple 
and verfatile character which he obferves to be frequent, and 

which often has appears? to him fuccefsfyl.’ 
Death 
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Death. is one of ‘thofe fubjeéts, ‘fays»Dr... Johnion,. which al- 
ways makes,a wife man ferious, yet fome haye been found who 
in the..moment of death can jeft or trifle, to ‘whom, if we. cane 
not refufe the epithet of wife, we fhould give that of inconfider- 
ate.. In the hands.of Dr. Blair this fubject, as.may,be expeét- 
ed, is treated with propriety and folemnity,., ,He traces the re= 
fleGtions that ought to arife on the deaths of thofe who are indif- 
ferent tous; of our friends; and our enemies; and from each 
head draws ufeful practical confequences., , The. conclufion, 
death of our enemies, is not lefs juft thani ingenious, When our 
sival, our oppofer, our.enemy, is laid in the grave, we feel the 
folly, the inanity of our competitions and.our enmities; let then 
the anticipation of this feeling reprefs,our, rancour and our re- 
fentment.. This is the view in which we fhall one day behold 
them, if we behold them at, all; if we ourfelyes are not laid in 
* the:houfe appointed for, all living.’ 

_ I'he Sermon on the ‘progrefs of vice is in | many ref| pegs an 
admirable one. . The gradual fteps which lead. the impetuous 
thoughtlefs. young man from levities to follies, and from, follies 
to faults, to vices, and tocrimes, are traced with great accuracy, 
‘The leffon. too, which. teaches the young man to affociate. only 
yzith thofe who.to the engaging qualities of fpirit, mirth, and 
good humour, join the more fubftantial ones of, virtue, honour, 


and religion, cannot be too firmly, inculcated or too.often re- . 


peated, ..We fhall fele€@t, as a fpecimen of this Sermon, the 
preacher’s fpirited apoftrophe to, the young man who contends 
that he only follows the dictates of nature by gratifying raphe 
paflions which nature has implanted. 


¢ Miferable and deluded man! to what art thou come at "the 
jafi?' Dott thou pretend to follow. nature when thou art, con- 
temning the laws of the God of nature? whey thouart Rifling his 
voice within thee which remonttrates againit thy crimes ? whea 
thou art violating the. beft part of thy nature by counteracting 
‘the dictates of | uitice and humanity ? Dott thou follow nature 
when thou readevelt thyfelf an ufelefs anima] on the earth; 
and not ufelefs only, but noxious to the fociety to which thou 
belongeft, and to which thou art a difgrace; noxious, by the 
bad example thou haft fet ; noxious, by the crimes thou “hat 
comm sted: facrificing innocence. to thy guilty pleafures, and 
introducing fame and ruin into the habitations of peace; de» 
drauding of their due the unfufpicious who. have trufted thee, 
involving in the ruins of thy fortune many a worthy family, 
reducing the induftrious and the aged to milery and want ; by 
Allwhich, if thou hafi, efcaped. the defeyved fword of juftice, 
thou hait at lealt-brought on thyfelf the refentinent.and the re- 
proach of all the refpettable and the worthy.—Tremble then 
: Lli4 at 
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atthe view of the gulph'which is opeiing"before'thee. Look 
With horrof atthe precipice on the brink of which thou ftands 
eft; and if yeta moment be left for retreat, think -how: thou 
may ft efcapeand be faved.’ 

-) The ebfervation that, wher reafon no longer farnithes pie 
fle arguments for thefe vices, when confcietice begins to fuggelt 
‘with ae cuhpamgied intrefion other views; the libertine ~— to 

-of that morality which difapproves of ‘his licentious purfiits, is 
fingularly jult and enforced with great propriety. 
* “Phe'next fubyeét of Dr. Blair’s attention is fortitude ; and he 
fhows the ‘foundation and importance Of this virtue, giving’ in 
the conclufion the bef means-of attaining it.’ It is founded on 
réfeftion, a iman'y refolution, or a truft in God; in a word, 6n 
¥eligion and'virtue. The pfalmiit, the apoftle of the Geiitites, 
and Job, are the preacher’s principal éxamples. — 

The eighth Sermon is on envy, that fenfation of uneafinels 
Which atifes from contemplating the advantages of others, ac- 
eoiipanied by a malignity towards thofe who poffefs them. It 
$s ‘well’ obferved, that the fources of envy are an overweening 
cénceit of otiY own abilities, and an indolence which repreftes 
any aGive attempts to excel; that envy implies an inferiority in 
‘the perfon who feels it, and that ‘on a fair impartial confidera- 
tion, “Advatitages of fortutie, fupetiority of ‘tank, or aity other 

© peas’ of exaltation, are accompanied with fo much pain, fo 
Many inconveniencies, that neither can properly render the man 
Who poffeffes them the objeé& of envy. Above all we ought to 
¥eflect; that’ we each perhaps enjoy more than we deferve; and 
‘that thefe feelings of uneafinefs and malignity are tacit PepFOn Hes 
to Providence for the difpenfations which occur. 

‘The admonitions againft idlenefs are very ufeful, and per- 
haps it might add to their force to reprefent t6 the voluptuary, 
¢hiat’idlenéfe may become highly pleafant; but'the pleafure muft 
be parchafed by attive and continued labours both of body and 
Ymind: ‘ Relaxation-is of nd ufe to the bow which’is never bent. 

. An habitual fenfe of the divine prefence is next recommended. 
froin ‘the ftrongeft confiderations; it animates and ftrengthens 
wirttie, enlivens profperity, and affords the beft confolation in 
adverfity : but this we think is not one of the moft ftriking dif- 
courfes. 

The excellent’ precept contained m St. Luke xxi. 19, ‘In 
“your patience poffefs ye your fouls,” employs Dr. Blait’s attén- 
_ “ibn it the following’ Setmon:. Though the fabject is nominally 
| ‘patience, yet it is patience in its moft extenfive fenfe; and may 
Father be ftyled felf-poffeflion, » That calm firmnefs which is not 
difturbed by accidents, provocations, difappointments, reftraints, 
injuries, 
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injuries, of affiftions, is the virtue both of a man. anda Chrifs 
tian: it diftingnifhes tke rational from the irrational crearurgs 
the man of refle€tion, who mutt perceive on what flender founda 
tion the beft hopes and the moft ftattering profpeéts in this lide 
aré built, from the fool who thinks. every thing. certain, or the 

brute who thinks not at.all. .. 

" . Moderation, on. the contrary, .is,that fate. of, mind whi 
preferves the due balance when appearances are, promiling, of 
the faccefs certain: it is the felf-poflefion in profperity s and 
our author in the following Sermon points out the chief an 
ftances in which it ought.to take place, and the importance of; 
preferving it. We fhould, he obferves, be moderate in out? 
withes, our purfuits, our expectations, our pleafures, and out 
paflions.. The chief incentive to. moderation is the temporary 
fate of things inthis life, and the little real vatue of what are 
fometimes accounted its chief goods, 

The thirteenth Sermon is on the joyand bitternefs of the 
heart, from Proverbs xiv.,10. and the preacher examines.the 
chief fources of. that bitternefs. which.‘ the heart, knoweth,’ 
and that ‘ joy with which a, ftranger does not intermeddle.’ 
The fources of this joy and bitternefs are our own minds.and 
eur conneétions: the firft is in our own power, the fecond often 
beyond our reach. This diftrefs or pleafure is not, therefpre, 
wholly independent of every thing, external; but the great 
object 1 is to fhow (an object near che author’s heart, which he 
examines perhaps too often, and recurs to with ea gernefs 
and anxiety) that either are lefs connected with tele and 
poverty, power, or a {ubordinate ftation, than the world ge 
nerally imagines. The confequences which follow, viz. fl 
propriety of moderating our paflion for riches or power ;,0f 
checking our complaints againft Providence for a fuppofed 
partial diftribution of its. favours; of turning our attention, on 
the internal fources of happinefs sod mifery ; and of frequently 
imploring him who made the human heart, to regulate and 
govern it, are enforced with much ftrength of argument and 
power of perfuafion. 

The fourteenth Sermon is on. the charaéters of imperfeé 
goodnefs, on the diftintion between the eafy good humour 
which is agreeable, and the’ more. fteady virtuous firmnefs 
which is refpeGtable. The leffon is drawn from the conduét 
of the. ruler mentioned by the three evangeliits, who addrefled 
our Lord in thefe words—‘ Mafter, what thall [ do that I may 
inherit eternal Jife 2’ But the terms were too fevere: he went 
away forrowful. 


* Perfons of a character fomewhat refembling this, all of-us 
may 
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may haye'metiwith, efpecially among the young; among thofe 
who have been liberally educated, and polifhed by good {ociery. 
‘Ehey abhor open vice and crimes that difturb the world. They 
have a reipect for religion ; they are willing to receive inftruc- 
-gon for their conduct ; they. are modeft and unaffuming, re- 
fpeciful to tieirfuperiors in age or ftation, gentle in their ad- 
dref$, inoffentive and courteaus.in their whole behaviour, They 
are fond of obliging every one, unwilling to hurt or difpleafe 
any.— Such! perfons we cannot but love. We gladly pros 
mife well'of them, and are difpofed to forward and afhift them. 
Vet fuch is the weaknefs of our nature, that at the bottom of this 
charatier:there: may-lic, as we fee exemplified’ in the inftancé 
before us, fome-fecret and materia] defeéts.’ That vigour. of 
mind, that firmne's of principle, may be wanting, which is:re- 
quulite for. enabling them to, act with propriety when their vir- 
tue is put to a decifive trial. The foftnefs of their nature is 
unfavourable to a fleady perfeverance in the courfe of integrity, 
They poffefs the amiable qualities, but there is ground to fuf- 
ect, that inthe eftimable ones they are deficient. While, 


’ therefore,-we by no means clafs them among the bad, we dare 


not vive’ them*the full praife of virtue.’ 


Such chafaers are not fitted for the more important du- 
ties of life, when oppofed by difficulties or involved in per- 
plexities. ' 


¢ Nothing,can be. more amiable than a conftant defire to 
pleafe, and.an unwillingnefs to offend or hurt. Yet in’charac, 
ters.wbere thisis. a predominant feature, defects are often found. 
‘Fond always to oblige, and afraid to utter any difagreeable truth, 
fuch perfons are fometimes led to diffemble. . Their love. of 
truth is facrificed to their love of pleafing. Their fpeech and 
their manners aflume a ftudied courtefy ; you cannot always de- 
pend 6n their fmile ; nor,,when they promile, be fure of the 
performance. They mean and intend well, but the good intention 
as temporary. Like wax, they yield eafily to every impreffion,; 
and the tranfient t:iend/)ip contracted with one perfon is ‘effaced 
by the next.  Uncitiinguifhing defire to oblige often proves, in 
the prefent ftate of buman.things, adangerous hab. They who 
cannot on many oceahons give a firm and fteady denial, or who 

~ cannot break off a conne¢tion which has been hattily aud .im- 
properly fo:med, ttand on the brink of many miichicfs, They 
will be feduced by the corrupting, enfnared by the artful,. be- 
traved by th‘fein whom they bad placed their truft. Unfufpi- 
cious themfelves, they were flitteréd with the belief of having 
many friettds around them. Elated. with fanguine hopes and 
Chearfil fpirirs, thes” reckoned that to-morrow would be as this 
iday and indore abuniian'.’ Injudicious liberality and thoughtlets 
profufion are-the conlequence ; until in the end, the itraits to 
which, they,are reduced, bring thein inio mesn or difhonoargbie 
gourfes.* ‘Through innocent, but unguarded weaknefs, and from 
want 





Blair’ s- Sermons. Te /  £9% 
want of the feverer var tues, they are, in procefs of time; betrayed. 
into downright crimes,’ 


The Sermon which follows is from that awful and afeding 
fcene, the Taft Supper, the:nttitution of the facrament-previ- 
ous to the death of our Lord. * BuotI fay unto you, Jiwill 
not drink henceforth of the fruit-of the vine, until that day, 
when I drink it new with you in my father’s:kingdom.” In 
this view, our author. confiders the facrament of the Lord’s 
Supper as a preparation for death, a ferious and a folemn’ra- 
ther than a gloomy. fubje&t, but adapted to the facrament as ‘it 
is received more rarely and with more folemnity inthe kirk-of 
Scotland, rather th.n to the fame rite in our church, Itis 
in many refpects an excellent praétical difcourfe 

The ufe and abufe of the world, from Corinthians vii. 31. 
is the next fubje& of attention. To ufe the world is innocently 
to enjoy : its pleafures; to fulfil our’duty in: the ftation allotted 
ns, in fociety, and not to leave our ’pofts under the\miftaken 
idéa, that in feclufion and meditation we cananore effectually 
ferve God. ‘To abuie it, is to enjoy its pleafures intemperately, 
to be fordidly attached to its gains, orto empléy its advan~ 
tages'tn injuring and opprefling: ous brethren. Each. is. the 
fubjeé&t_of our author’s examination ; and while he fhows the 
hideous features of thofe who abufe it, he difplays the mild- 
nefs, the chearfulnefs, and comforts of thofe who ufe it with 
moderation and propriety. 

Dr. Blair’s feventeenth Sermon is on extremes in religious 
and moral conduct. ‘This isa nice and a delicate fubjeé. 
The author does not mean thattbere are extfemes in religioas 
principle, or that principle fhould be in any inftance relaxed, 
but that the confcience fhould be carefully enlightened, re- 
fpecting what is.a matter of duty and: of fin Theneamayshe 
an extreme in laying too mach ftrefs on what is principle,-or 
what is a praCtical duty, as for inftance on faith or good works. 
In a moral view, there are often contefts between inelina- 
tion and principle: this is exemplified in the extremes of 
placing all virtue in juttice or in generofity. Other extremes 

are found in the conduét from the fame fource: and the man- 
ners are too fevere or too yielding ; we are too anxious or too 
negligent of our worldly intereits, too. bufy or too retired. 
Rach extreme is pointed out with care and. CONALERAAERS by 
proper and judicious arguments. 

‘The fin of {coffing at Religion is in another difcourke very 
properly oppoled 5 ; and the author ufes an argument which we 
have more than once had occafion to employ, thatin the natural 
world there are as many myfteries ‘asin religioa;’ and that 
yo one fhould {coff at, or difbelieve the myfteries of Godlinefs, 

while 
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while he is compelled to believe what is equally. myfterions 5 
foceffes carried on before his eyes which mock his inveftiga- 
“Phe two laft difcourfes are on the creation and diffolotion 

of the world. The creation of the world is confidered asa 

wot magnificent difplay of the power, the wifdom, the.good- 
wets. of God: thefe are the fubjeéts of our author’s de¢lama- 
tion, which is not, however, the poetical effufion of an exu- 
berant fancy, but the elegant and polifhed reprefentation of 
webllregulated and philofophical views. The lait Sermon is 
amore fetiows and folemn one. As the world had a begins 
wing it muft have an end; but ‘ of that day knoweth no man, 
woteven the Son, but the Father.” It is the conclufiom ofall 
worldly glory, the final termination of ambitious hopes, deep-~ 
leid defiyns; and the moft' promifing profpeéts, ‘The foul alone 
furvives the'wreck of elements anhurt; and we muft look ac~ 
cording to his: promife for ‘ new heavens and a new earth; 
wherdin dwelleth righteoufnefs.” We ought then to caft away 
every vain, every ambitious, every worldly view, and looking 
with deeperfeverence and a more heartfelt adoration to the 
AMilmighty,; the author and finifher of all things, order oug 
lives according to his will, and fuitably to his commandments. 
fis we have already piven our opinion of Dr, Blair’s Sere 
mons in the former volumes, and of this volumein the be~ 
giming of the article, we fhall not extend our account any 
farcher. We leave our authos in poffeffion of his well-earned 
fame, and the beft of confolations, the having employed a long 
life im works of the higheit utility, in the moft approved at- 
tsto’amend the morals and correct the errors of the young 
and \thoughtlefs, the heedlefs foibles of the inconfiderate, or 
the grofler vices of the more abandoned libertine. 
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Tbe Hiffory of the Reign of Henry H. and of Richard and 
Fobn, his Sons; with the Events of the Period, from 1154 to 
$2160 By ihe Rev. F. Beringten. (Continued from p. 235+) 

AS we have followed our hiftorian fo clofely in the firft part of 

his narrative, the remainder might have been paffed over 
more curforily, ifhe did not {till appear the engmy of Henry and 
thé apologift of Becket. The primate efcapes into Flanders, 
and applies to Alexander and to Louis, What were the firt 
opinions of Alexander we are not informed ; but the weak bis - 
gotty of Louis, aided it is faid by fome impolitic counfelfors, 
detétmined him to fupport Becket. We eall it weak bigooys 
Se te ugh: 
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though Mr. Berington is rather willing to confider it as a.geme- 
rous’compaflion, and a laudable protection of the innocent and: 
opprefied, becaufe it was diametrically oppofite to the interefts 
of his kingdom ; and the fource is fufiiciently clear from his de~ 
elaration, that it was not in his own power todifplace the mean- 
eft ecclefiaftic in his dominions. This decifion of Louis feems 
to have influenced Alexander to take thofe meafures, which his 
political fagacity would have fhown him to haye been at feat 
proper, if they had been expedient in his peculiar circumfances. 
He condemned the councils of Clarendon, as inconfiftent, with. 
the power and privileges of the church, without the leaf hint 
of their being innovations ; and our author adds, that to.¢//the 
cardinals the caufe of Becket did not feem.to be that of God. 
and their church. Henry fent ambaffadors to, Alexander ito 
procure the nomination of legates to judge between him. and 
Becket, whofe examination it was intended was to take, place¢in 
England. The embafly wae {plendid and honourable; andoaft 
the ambaffadors were furnifhed with other affifiance than the juf- 
tice of their caufe and their eloquence, it fhows, that.the corm. 
of Rome was at that time fuppofed to be venal. . The, conduat 
of the earl of Arundel was mafterly and. political ;, but, the, am 
tereft of the church, and a kingdom, paffed away in.a quaint egn- 
ceit, and a grammatical criticifm. Such has been fince,the cafe 
when fchoolmen were the difputants, and will always, be ithe 
cafe when an able opponent wifhes to wave.the difcuftion 
of a queflion. When Becket appeared before the pontiff, she 
dexteroufly availed himfelf of the conftitutions of Clarendom: it 
was not of importance to the conclave, whether they were: the 
ancient cuftoms or not, for they militated againf. the interefts 
of the church, and human paffions and prejudices mutt be: ak 
ways the fame in fimilar circumftances. ‘To this we attribute 
the change in the cardinals from their-former coolnefs, and not, 
with the hiftorian, to the conftitutions being new. * [t couldnor 
be, nor was there any prefcription in their favour,” is affertion 
merely; and, to the example of Lanfranc, we may oppofe that 
of Henry of Winchefter, whofe turbulence age had not cool 

and whofe violence was not checked by his former defeats. . Ip 
fhort, in our author’s hiftory, in every co-temporary hiftorian, 
orauthentic document, can we find any hint of thefe conftity- 
tions being confidered as novelties, except in a cafual infinva- 
tion of the pliant, -fervile, bifhop of Lifieux, and in an affer- 
tion of Becket’s, which he afterwards qualifies, and in effest 
retraéis: an artful: manceuvre of Becket appears in this. au- 
dience, which folly confirms what we have formerly obferved 
refpeéting his eleétion, and which we fhall employ again. very 
foon. The faint owns that his election was unconftitutional, and 
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‘owing to the terror of the fecular power. He confequently id. 


figns his bifhoprick, and receives it again from the hands of 


‘Alexander.. If we for a moment difbclieve the evidence of Fo- 
liott, the date and this confeflion will eftablifh the fa&, which 
Mr. Berington, the titular fucceffor of Foliott, affects to dif- 
believe, and has paffed over in his ufual way, fubftituting af- 
fertion for argument. 

The conduct of the emperor, the campaign in Wales, the 
threatning war with Louis, the apparent. ‘duplicity of Henry. in 
the embaffy to Wirtemberg, and- the marriage of Conftantia, 
daughter of the duke of Bretagne, with Geoffrey, his third 
fon, events nearly of this period, we thall pafs over. Our hif- 
torian has added little, if any thing, to the reprefentationg of his 
predeceffors. We muft continue to follow Becket, for whom 
Mr. Berington has referved his labour and his attention. 

" The archbifhop was about this time dignified with the title of 
legate, a ftep the moft infulting that Alexander could have 


taken ; and, in this new character, the martyr writes his * ad- 


‘monitory’ and‘comminatory letter to the king. The flyle of 
thefe letters is, in many refpects, exceptionable, and it is not 
one of the leaft of thee exceptionable paflages, that, in his 
‘profeffions of obedience and attachment, he excepts the honour 
of the Roman church and of his own order. He proceeds to ex- 
communicate fome of the fervants of the king, and to cen{ure 
Henry hiimfelf, a milder mode of threatning the fame ecclefiaf- 
tical punifiment. This was the fituation of affairs when the 
artful and treacherous bifhop of Lifieux advifed Henry to appeal 
‘tothe pope ;*but by fuch a ftep he did not, as our hiftorian, 


. pretends; violate the conftitutions of Clarendon, for thefe only 


‘limited his fabjeéts m appeals to the pope agamft himfelf: they 
could not hinder him from a€ting’ in the fame manner, fince, jn 
the affairs of England, if he was not willing’ to a& arbitrarily, 
there was no gther alternative. At this time alfo the corref- 
pondence of Thomas with his clergy commenced, a correfpon- 
“dence which is detailed at length. We ought to remark, that, 
aftér a more full examination and.a more mature confideration, 
we think the anfwer of Foliott to the archbifhop {purious. Mr. 
‘Berington fhows that’ it is not in the Vatican collection, and 
‘confequently ‘that Baronius could not be properly charged with 
‘fapprefling evidence. The authenticity of this letter we be- 
‘fieved’ from~its occurring in the “index of the Vatican MSS. 

‘and we fufpedtéd that Becket had carefully’ fupptefted i it. Many 
ceicamitances it tHe letter could’ not, we think, ‘come from the 
pen OF Foliott ; and, when we were fatished from the internal 
‘evidence, the erties of the letter in the MSS,’after it had 
‘been noticed in the index, feemed to fhow that it had been be- 
Swe fore 
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fore the collector of the letters, but rejected by him as fpirious: 
This does not, however, alter the flate of our opinions: ve have 
not refted on the conduct of Becket and the bifhops in’ tle coun- 
cil of Clarendon, or the meeting of Norchampton;/the ea- 
gernefs and irregilarity of Becket’s eleétion, as we hve pur+ 
pofely noticed in this article, #& fufficiently confirmed ‘on other 
authority. ° | 

In the moment when the fentence of excommuniestion hung 
over his head, it was neceffary for Henry to employ every ‘ex- 
pedient’to avoid it; and he fent a folemn embafly t¢ Rome. ' In 
this embaffy was ‘John of Oxford, a man perfonally obnoxious 
to Alexander, and excommunicated by the primate; but, by 
his eloquence, his addrefs,.or the gold of Henry, which is faid 
to have been liberally diftributed, he was completdy fuccefsfalt 
Two legates, one of which was nominated by'Henry, were 
appointed to hear and judge; but, in the intervél of the ‘hear- 
ing, by the intervention of Louis, or the reprefentations ‘of 
Becket, their powers ‘were limited, and no good confequetice 
refulted from the. conference. * The condué of Henry was cers 
tainly political, perhaps mean and temporizing; that of Alex 
ander unfteady, timid,. and irrefolute. : 


© Seldom had a more folemn farce been exhibited. Henry 
had exerted every nerve, in the emb..ffy of John of Oxford, to 
procure legates devoted to his intereft ; and the pope, deceived 
by the proteftations/of the envoy, had delegated to‘them“fuch 
powers as could anfwer: every with of the kings” But thefe: 
powers, on the reprefentations I have mentioned; were. either 
recalled, or be marked out another line of/conduét-to;hisile- 
gates. ‘The difcovery of this change it was, which fo.much 
irritated the king, in his firft interview, at Argentan. William 
of Pavia, notwithftanding, was well difpofed to favour the mo- 


-harch, and to goall lengths in his tervice ; only he woyld not 


facrifice his mafter, or rather, he would have been moft willing, 
by ferving two mafters, to have conciliated the favour of both. 
Henry was no match for thefe Italian politicians ; yet unwari- 
ly, or forced by the circumiftances of the’ times. he had laid 
himfelf at their merey.. He threatened, at a diftance, the court 
ot Rome, as he: did the primate: but he feared, either from 
conicience or other matives, to relinquifh the communion of 
Alexander, and how to free. himfelf from Becket he knew. nots 


His bithops, though, they went with him in oppofing the pri- 


mate, would, that. moment, have turned their backs, had he 
joined the fchifm,. The reiteration of appeals may feem futile 


and inefficient ; but it was, in truth, the only. means whereb 

‘the'dreadful powers of excommunication could be fufpended, 
’ Becket, throughout, was the only firm and confiflent charafer, 
“He never deviated from what feemed to hini the line of ret. 


‘kade; and he might have fmiled, had his fituation been attend- 
ed 
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ed wih eafe, at the perplexities of Alexander, the violent, but 
“Import, anger of Henry, the vain policy of the legates, and 


the obtquious ductility of the Englith prelates. He wrote again 
to the pope and cardinals, with She moft free and independent 
fpirit (x was afier the charge he had juft received from fhe les 
gates), and to judge from his language, he felt the feperioriy 


-ofhisown charaétcr. * It is by difimulation and artifice, 


faid he te them, that the church, fhould be governed, but by 
juttice ant truth.” : 

The bigotry of Louis had conneéted too clofely the politicaf 
fate of France with the difpute concerning Becket; and, in the 
negociations for peace, the archbifhop’s quarrel was alfo exa- 
mined. Henry received the archbifhop with attention and re- 


‘fpect ; but, as appears from Mr. Berington’s account, the per- 


finacity of Thomas hindered the reconciliation, The judgment 
of Louis fora time prevailed, and he fhowed his indignation at 
the refflefs ambition of Becket with proper fpirit. This was, 
however, an wnatural exertion, and he foon fell into his former 
faperftitious terrors. We have felected this part from our author’s 
masrative, thouph it is but flightly mentioned by fome other hif- 
sorians: we.have felected it, becaufe Mr. Berington feems in 
many inftances to keep back the proofs of Becket’s ambition, 
of his pretended-zeal for the honour of the church, but imper- 
tly veiling his views of perfonal exaltation. In this part of 
Becket’s life his reprefentation is fair and candid. 

~~ "The next ftep towards a reconciliation was the appointment 
of the nuncios Gratian and Vivian; two men of eftablithed 
credit. Our author. reprefents them ‘as firm and fteady, but 
their firmnefs did certainly not prevent them from making fome 
eonceffions, left Henry fhould be driven to acknowledge the 
antipope Calixtus []I. the fucceffor of Pafchal: and it is fuf- 
that from fimiliar views they allowed Henry to add the 
tlaufe; * faving the dignity of his kingdom,’ which, probably 
thinking they had gone too far, they afterwards prudently dif- 
weaet The reconciliation-was. at laft. effected ; and though 
we cannot go fo far as Mr. Berington, in ftyling Henry’s con- 
duét at Domfront, ‘ indecently impetuous;’ at Bajeux, * child- 
ifhly tefty and changeful ;’ at St. Denis, < falfe and illufory.;” 
and. at Montmatre, < triflingly evafive;’ yet we think it occa- 
fionally changeful, and feldom fincere. The reconciliation we 


‘fafpe&t was infincere, and exrorted only by the fears of an inter- 


ai. In-confequence, however, of the reconciliation, Becket’s 
manors, &c. were ordered to be reftored ; and the delay is not 
fzid; ever by our hiftorian, to be roy on the duplicity of Hen- 
ry; but to the rapacity of thofe who had obtained the admini- 
dsation during ‘bis abfetice. “The fame. perfons probably again 
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tonfed Henry’s indignation, and “thofe paffionate expreffions, 
which ended in the reputed “martyrdom: “In thefe ‘points Mr. ' 
Berington’s account is not materially different ‘from that of other 
hiftorians. [t is unneceflaty at this time to enter into the aef- 
tion whether Henty defigned his death: we think he did not; 
bat, at the fame time, his violent grief | was a eftcd only, and, 
in reality, the mot poignant, apareheation of the confequence of 
the event. 

As we have differed from our hiftorian in the progtefs of the 


narrative, we cannot be expected to agree with him iin thechas 
raéter of Becket. 


¢ With, fome enthufiafn on my mind, fays Mr. Berington, 
T ‘confefs, I have deferibed the conduct P Becket. Every where 
I faw him great as other men, and on fome occafions I faw hiin 

reater. Real excellence there’ may be; but it is, by compat- 
ing only, that we judge. By his fide, the cdntem orary men’ 
of the day, the greateft the etx could produce, “ih cHarch or: 
ftate, lofe ali their fplendor. “Alexander is an‘ itrefolute om 
timid politician: the prelates of Engtand, ‘bafely’ deferring” 
caufe,. which their own confciences held facreih; are courtly Th es 
cophants, and excite contempt: the facred: coliege of cardinals, 
bribed by gold, forget their dignity, and banering. away: the 
privileges of the Roman fee, publicly pof.up ther ve 
and become the fhame of Chriftendam. Henry,.the. lord of 
many people, whom Europe then admired, and whom pofteri 
ty has called the greateft of Englith kings, through the quarrel 
which him(felf provoked, is wayward, vindictive, timorous, an 
deceptious, never fhewing one exertion which became a king, 
and ever indulging a train of affections, which wonld have 
difgraced his loweft vaffal. Becket, from thé” beginning, is 
firm, dauntleis, compoted, and manly; like a deep and’majef 
tic river, he proceeds even in his courfe, hardly ruffled by rocks 
of oppofition, and true to the level he had taken. 

‘ His endowments from nature were great, and he had given 
to them fuch cultivation, as the ftate of the times permitted, Jt 
would have been well, perhaps, had he never feen Bologna, and 
imbibed from its mafters thofe maxims of church domination, 
which, though the age held them facred, were to .him_the oc; 
cafion of an unfortunate controverfy, and to others brought 
much affliction, Early in life he was engaged in bufinels, 
which made him an able negoctator ; and the favour of ‘hig 
prince, which foon followed, raifed him to uncommon great- 
nefs. But the unbounded confidence he enjoyed, was ill ufed 
to ennoble the fource from which it flowed. - He did not enrich - 
himfelf, his family, or his retainers. Allwas Henry’s. His 
influence he employed to gain him friends, and to tpread his 
intereft ; and when he difplayed a munificence, more than royal, 
ic was his mafter’sfame he looked to. - The love of pleafure, 
which, in a.diffipated court, can make the ftovtett virtue trem= 

_ Vor. LXX. Now. 179°. Mn ‘ble, 
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ok his fenfes, as aigentle gale... There was a fern 
nefg iin hisicharatter,, which, would not, bend. to affections that : 
-entervate,; and it is remarkable, that, even when his enemies 
were mot, numerous and maleyvalenr,’ they never charged him 
with a fingle vice. His ruling paflions were the pathions of a 
gteat mind, fuch as, when circum {tances favour, lead men to 
the atchieverients of patriots and of heroes ; and had providence 
given Becket to his country but 2 few years later, we fhould 
have feen him oppofing with ma‘n fortitude the wild pretentions 
of Rome at the head ot the barons, wrefling Magna Charta from 
‘the tyrant fon of Henry. On fome occafions, I think, he was 
too,acrid im his expreffiona, aod too unyielding in his conduct ; 
- but. when we weigh his provocations and. the inceflant ftrefs of 
low oppotition, wonder we cannot, and we may eafily forgive. 
_ His private vires were amiable. They endeared him to Hen- 
Os who Aones him with a brother’s love; nor were they four. 
foamy by y adverfe fortune. They made him many friends ; 
bs) ohn of 8: alifbury, his fecretary and companion, then de- 
fcribes him beft, when he’ checks ‘his impetuofity, and chides 
his too cauftic humour, and’ does not give offence.” 


With refpect to the controverfy itfelf, our author tells us, 
that he,-has examined Becket’s conduct, on the principles and 
insiéf thofe times, refpecting the dignity and power of the 
~ shurch.- /This appears to be imparttal and candid ; but it ad- 
“mits of twa very different views. If we fuppofe for a mdtient 
the. archbithop fincere, we muft pronounce him a weak ‘man or 
2 . bad, citizen, - If he were not weak, he maft have feen that, in 
his oppofition to the confligutions of Clarendon, he fubverted 
_ Morality, and good order: he muft have known that they were 
really the,ancient cuftoms of the realm, and he actual! ly confeffes 
it. in, his Jetter to Matilda, formerly alluded to, by qualifying 
his firft affertion, that they were innovations. Matilda, he 
Knew, . was well acquainted with the truth, and the only blanied 
"Henry for putting them down in writing, a precaution, the ob- 
fetved, which his predeceffors had never thought neceflury. 
BA cua however, from every letter, appears to be a man of 
underftanding, great knowledge, accurate difcrimination, 
Bi sn bd judgment. He coyld not be impofed‘on, though ‘he 
Withed to jthoote on others: he could not be fincere. The next 
" queftion therefore recurs: can we defend aman for a motle’of 
--eonduct fubverfive of morality and good order, becaufe ‘in ‘his 
- Oppofition he aéted froma profeffional fpirit, a political regard 
to the integelts of a body oppofed to the civil power? If we 


: allow that the rights of men, of kings, and of ‘the church Was. 
. HOt then underftood, and that Becket aéted from the beft of ifo- 


fives, fo: far as was confiftent with the knowledze of the atta, 


"We ‘mult pronounce hin’ @ miftékén biget, and His’ darth, 2 ta 
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tional utility. In fhort, from the bef views that we can ob- 
tain, Thomas feems neither to have been a good mamnor a good 
ubject : he was an ambitious prelate,’ who wanted 'to raife the 
mitre above the crown; and, in his'zéal for the interefts of ‘the 
- church, in his with to exalt his own perfonal power, he ‘oft 
fight of wifdom and prudence, of morality and religion. 

As we have followed our author’s reprefentation of the life of 
. Becket. with fome minutenefs, as it is the principal object of 
the hiftorian, and has obtained a difproportionate fhare.of his 
attention, we have not broken the chain by attending to other 
objects. Indeed Henry is little feen, except.as the antagonift 
of Becket; and the pope Alexander, and Frederick Barbaroffa, 
in their refpective difputes with each other, with which: Henry 
has no conneétion, are nearly brought as much forward asthe 
profeffed objeét of the hiftorian’s care, where the church is hot 
concerned. If many of the tranfaétions of Henry’ $ reign are 
omitted, feemingly for want of room, the attention 6f the au- 
thor is improperly beftowed on moré remote fubjetts. The 
campaign in Wales, the peace with Lonis, and the coronation 
of his fon are mentioned, but the reprefentations are nearly the 
ufual ones. 
_. The afiiGtions 7 Henry did not prevent his engaging in ‘the 
conqueft of Ireland, a project long fince in view, and which the 
conduct of Strongbow had fomewhat precipitated. After having 
made his peace with Rome, or rather having topped. the’ pro- 
jected blow, which the pope had meditated, he turned his atten- 
tion to Ireland, .and the conqueft of this kingdom is détailed in 
Mr. Berington’s ufually fpirited language. We neéd not add 
any remarks on our author’s general account of the-Irifh, their 
early civilization, their knowledge of letters, their {cience, &c. 
becaufe we have already had occafion to notice, and fhall’ again 
_ return to the fubject; but, in general, the narrative of the con- 
quett i is clear, comprehenfive, and impartial. During this fy 
the fame of Becket furvived him, and miracles were daily} 
formed at his tomb. When Mr. Berington allows that De 
churchmen who recorded them were, in his opinion, é by. no 
voluntary act impofed on,’ and when ‘he hints that the abject 
fubmiffion of Henry at the tomb of Becket might pleafe heaven, 
and, influence the fortunate change in his affairs, he betrays a 
weaknefs and credulity which deferves the fevereft cepted 
Jn the eyes of found reafon and philofophy, the pretended mi- 
racles muft appear to be the moft flagrant impofiiions} and, 
though we. are taught that the Almighty will hear ‘ thofe who afk 
with fincerity and truth, we are no. where told that’ to be 
whipped by monks, or to walk barefoot to a dead body, are 
acts of picty, or * capable of influencing the decifions of pont 
m 2 : I 
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g00 Hiftor) of the Reigh of Ri ing Henry Hi. 
If this civ feveré, the author milf recolle& that he has nié- 
ritéd it, by infi didully fneateatinig’ the fuperftitious tenets of ‘a 
(é&;while"he- is profefiedly writing’a hrffory. If he had née 
alfo fome ther Objeft in view, befides the credit of hiftory,-and. 
thé fame ef Becket, he*ought to have informed us why he pre- 
ferred, in“his'account’of the reconciliation of Henry with the 
Romith fee,’ the authority of Alanus in the Hiftoria Quadripary 
tita;! tothe authentic inftrument drawn up by the cardinals, and 
thé letter‘of the king to the Englifh clergy. In this inftrument, 
Which ‘now lies before us, the king does not give up the confti- 
. tations of Clarendon’: ‘he only gives up the cuftoms detrimenral 
to thé thurth introduced in his own time, which, he obferves, 
and obierves traly, in this letter, wére' few'and of little i impor 
tance.) In'the «cafe of appeals: alfo, which he does give up, 
there is an effetual claufecadded; which makes the refignation 
of ‘nd value. ¢:Sic tamen, ut fi vobis fufpecti.fuerint aliqui, 
Letipitaness facitnt quod malumveftrum vel regni veftri. non ques 
rené2° Sinee, vour hiftorian; by this ‘mode of condu&t, has coni- 
pelled usto follow. nm clofely; we may add, that his infinua- 
tion refpéecting’Henry’s proceédings in freland, is unfair. He 
ave; ‘hefays, to the Irifh church, ‘ thofe immunities which he 
had laboured to take from their brethren. in England.’ - He 
oughr to"have obferved, that the bull: of Adrian, his only title - 
ro°this i fland; contained an exprefs'claufe, ‘jure nimirum eccle- 
fium illibatoo é& integro permanente 3 ;? that he could not be faid 

to give’ what was not then in his powsr to take away. 

«Thevother parts of the‘eventful hiftery of Henry’s reign are 
reited with fewer. ntarks of prepoffefion, and of that colour 
which: 'faéts: derive from thercomplexion’ of the mind through 
which they pafs. The repeated rebellion of Henry’s fons‘is-not 
diways to'be!'charged to’ their impetuous and turbulent fpirit : 
iii the laft inftance’ particularly, his, partial fondnefs for John 
“feems to haveidrawn the bold intrepid Richard into the lurés of 
Philip. Yet, from thefe petty wars, he often returned viéto- 
vious, -and his fons.were.ufually f{ztisfied with trifling, gene- 
rally’ pecuniary -compenfations.. The great fource' of thefe re- 
- bellions was probably the king’s pation for Adelais; | betrothed 
to Richard; whom the kmg confined, and either wifhed 'to'give 
té John or retain for bimfelf.°°This object’ alfo induced him to 
flatter Alexander, for to flattery we muft attribute his letter to 
the pope, in which lre fays, he has freed the ‘clergy from fecular 
. jarifdiction, ‘and in effe& repealed the moft obnoxious ftatute'in 
the Clarendon code. | THiS Our author has’ mentioned’ withous 
remarking that no fuch proclamation exifts, no fuch ftatute ap- 
pears to kaye been enatted either by the fole prerogative of 
she king! or by his parliament. We allow it.to bea raean, de- 
7 Celt 5 
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eeit; and-another letter, which, our athor has pot,cited, jin which 
the-king tells -the pope-that .the;whole kingdom .of,ngland ,is 
dhis; \deferves xeprehenfion, as the »moft: abjedt-.flatterys); But 
(Henry was. always ‘a politician; and ‘truth; in more-inftances 
tlian one, hasbeen made to yield to this political views.) Atthe 
- pétiod of the letter: firft mentidned, he-was endeavouring to pro- 
cure’'a divoreé-frdm Eleanor, “probably that he might marry 
Adelais 5 and, ‘at'the date'bf the fecond, he was in great, dan- 
" ger from the rebellion of his fons. ‘His profecutions ofaccount 
of the game killed during the,rebcllions which, his jufticiary, by 
hig jnjudjcious conduct had occafigned, how, his defpoticaneli- 
\nations,. though, inthe execution; his, anger was.sempered with 
_amercy's, and. we, can,.,with.our-anthor,féverely neprobate..the 
prefent fyitem of game-laws, the manoriabrights, the mofbep- 
preflive remains ofithe feudal fyftemt.» The regulations at Nor- 
thampton, in whieh the ordeal is-ontinued, thowonly that fu- 
peritition had not yet loft its fway} but almoft every’ page Ofithe 
afinalifts of this period provesithe fame ; ‘the loofe political fyf- 


tem, adopted for Irdland; is an equal proof of the, little ‘Progrefs . 


of conftitational {cience. stent, bowiodsl hy 
The other events of this. period,. the,affairs..of France| and 
of Germany,, the defeat of Fredericks thetrinmph:of Alexan- 
der, and.the fucceeding pontiffs; as, well.as the prognefiive:vic- 
, tories of Saladin jn Paleftine,; claim pur shiftoriants! ateention. 
In many of .thefe >Henry was intereited;:and in fomey we think, 
out author does not reprefent‘Henry’s conduc: with impartiality ; 
‘nor does he pfoperly prove that there is nothing ‘in-thefpiritiof 
the Roman *¢émmution,’ hoftite to liberty; “hoffile: to‘the rights 
Of man.” “His refleétions dn the: laft days being ufually Ipentin 
‘a edhvent, ‘if he means only'a: place of reft, quiet antl pétire- 
‘ment, are more juft, We fhall conclude our article with: the 
character of Henry. rit, Pa IK, agin 
> $: His. underftanding was good, )the veneral powers .ofvhis 
mind:far above the ordinary levels andvhiswmemory: mott tena- 
~eious...: Hewas fond of reading, welbinformed!in hiflory, \and 
poflefied,a.oatural eloquence, ‘whichqwhen; his temper was’un- 
ruffled, flowed with grace and perfpicuity....He was-aftable and 
well-breds tacetions and. cammupicative. ..When the amyie- 
_Ments,of the day, or the ferious occUpat:ons.of war,and bulineis 
_Were oyer,. he fought the company of the learned, and delight- 
‘ed much, in.a circle of churchmen, to propofe fubjects for dif- 
coffion, ‘and himfelf te attem] ¢ their folution, *? OP"? 
2 “His vices were the vices OF the man, and his viitiies be- 
longed to the prince, » If the “firft'were manifold, "fo wete the 
fecond, He withed'té' ‘take his people Wappy # and'thée bur- 
thens he laid. on them were comparatively light). Kven in the 
foreft-laws his lenity appeared, becaufe he miugated their feve- 
: M3 . muy, 
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¥ity; in the eye of his! ruling’ paffion. | But he was' little loved, 
“and-he died unregretted.: The reafon was :—His foreign en- 
gagements detained him much on the continent, during which, 
in the-adminiftratien of his jufticiaries, the laws were neglect- 
«@0; or. many evils, from the flate of things, neceffarily difturb- 
ed the public harmony. The very circumttance of his abfence, 
» t0.a.nauion jealous of their honoyr, and confcious of their fu- 
_, perior weight in the fcale of the empire, was a fubject of com- 
‘plaint; and when their king returned to them, it was often 
_ with a fevere brow, to correct abufis, and to enforce the exe- 
“cution of the laws. ‘The Englith, therefore, did not love him. 
WT hey admired him 4s 4 warfrior, who extended his dominions, 
“¢itid they feemed to: fhare in his ‘triumpbs.—Nor was he well 
“with his French fibjects, the Normans only. excep ed.’ ‘The 
vauonarch of France was;to them a more natural fovereign; he was 
always.at hand, to protea&:them,; ;and -befides, it was ever-his 
2aun, asthe, mott obvious. policy directed, to. foment a fpirit of 
peghsion, ta hold out favourto the refractory, and to thew 
jAvifelf to them, with the benign afpect of their fovezeign lord. 
© Henry is generally acknowledged to havé been the greatett 
of Our Enelifh kings.’ Twill not fay that it was otherwife : but 
- when, in cool refleGion, we take a view of England, as he lett 
. Sty “anid oF each particular province which ‘conitituted the wide 
Ceniprreor hiscvommand, we'aré compelled to own, ‘that he hid 
done littleto improve their laws, to correa their manners, to 
extend theirccommerce; to diffufe the light of fcience, to {pread 
» therble flings of. peace, >in aword,/to make them a better ‘or a 
happier people. Added to the nominal empire he had, Seot- 
Jand bad done homage to. him, and Ireland, it-may, be faid, had 
_ dybmied.to his controul... But,never was a conqueit more im- 
r Re fectly fettied. His reign, in a word, was more brilliant, 
- than attended by any real benefits; more fortunate than prof- 
_ ~Perdus th“ ufeful' and perinanent fuccels; and’ ‘had providence 
“added’a féw ‘more years to'its duration, We fiould have’ feet’ it 
verminaté, moft'prabably, in the melancholy reverfe-of all its 
 Réquved glory! He died ‘tintamented; ‘but the experience of 
\ athe next reign; fays the moft philofophical of the monkith writ- 
}1ers, taughtsthem;: in forrow. of mind; to look back to-Henry, 
@S to.a.greatand good prince.’ (10 be continued.) 





‘Britannia s~or,:a Ghorographical Defcription of the flourifbing 
- 09 Kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and the Ilands 
adjacent ;:\from thé earlitft Antiquity. (By Wiliam Camden, 
i Lranflated from the' Editian publifhed by. the Autber in DCV II. 
“( Balarged: bythe lateft. Difeaveries, by R. Gough, #.A. and 
q Rao SSx: Ldufirated ith: Maps and other CoppersPlates.} 3 
04) Febss y Bolio, .wole Boardts>Payne andSens - i 
yi ws fludy of topography has always been interefting»: ‘In 
the clafical ages,“the works of Paufanias, Dicearchus, 
“and others, and in ‘the: barbarous middle period, ~~ of 
Adam 
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fidam of Bremen, Giraldus Cambrenfis,. &cathew that: this 
branch of feience has! always iovited. attention in, the, various 
revolutions of the human miad; has attragted Hien lagReMy, of 
feience, and the curiofity of ignorance, 29. 

Bat fince the revival of letters, topography and local anti- 
quities boalt of fuch nameroas followers; as to evince, thac 
there muft exift in thefe times fome {pring of curiofity,’ fome 
centre of attraction, unknown in the ctaifical and #n the‘middle 
ages. In the former period, no. isruption of barbarians, ho 
innovations of religion, had buried or oblizerated, cus juuy 
mains.:. The monuments of art, though antique, were, too, 
snilinrly known to-excite much ¢curiofity.., Ja,the,Jatter, on 
men exifted. who.could: could: look «upon, fach: remains | with 

a {cientific eye; or had: minds: enlarged enougli to négard 
any objet of topography, but the fuperior riches or fanétity 
of. any particular abbey or mionaltery! ‘In modern times;'on 
the contrary, curiofity has awaked! ds’ from a'long fe¥p and 
has found perpetizal food in the diftovery.of places and ‘Of ittd- 
numents,° endeared to the mind by their connedtion. with the 
claflic writers, to, whom we are indebted for ourearkel, warm 
eft, and moft vivid ideas; it has delighted: 4 in the plea Ieaing. lps 
calities of our native country; and-in the pragre effinesincreafe 
of towns, of induftry, of civilization. Topography is generally 
attractive by its minute and: copious! difplay of the| fare of 2 
“Country; bat to the natives it is particolarly interditing; for 
it is a fource of real atility, as Welbas otelegune pen Cetansisie 
pleafures. | 19'qqRd., - 
., So rapid: was the progrefs of this ftudy upon’ ite beyivatof 
literatpre, that molt countries had Be ood togopraphers efore 
JCamden publifhed his Britannia in the year 1586. “Bat Meh 
. were, his. advantages, by .the peruta} of fo many models x and 
:fach were the intrinfic merits of his work, that fo fan as.wecan 
recolle&,. he. is; the. only. early,; topographer. of, any, country 
i whofe book has been-conftantly., Peps inted-to the prefent\times, 
“Vand fupplied with additions ; while in othercountries the tater 
‘tépographers have eclipfed the former; andit‘has!been found 
‘better to compoft ‘entirely new: works; than'to bar. tet and 
correct the old ones. — 
“\"Phé prefent editors fo well Bicein't th this depatmain’ that 
jt‘is necdlefs tov point out the proofs which he has: forinerly 
given of being well qualified for his.office,lt has:beenfharted 
‘as'an- objeGion to this large edition) that.the former editions 
- vof Cainden. were fuffciently-full. fora general vepography jaf 
Great Britain; ‘and that the: reader who wished forumorespat- 
ticular information,on any local objects, matt; atiany ravdy have 
-recourfeto the: large: hiftories of. theofeveta! ner. 
. Me m 4 | Gough, 
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Gough; if he affamed the office of choofing the extracts, might 
feleet from: thefé county: biftbries what was interefting to one 
readértand tot to another. This objection feems to remain in 
full force, and: we muft add-that the'editor has pufhed the li- 
cerice of extradtifigiand of compilation! as far as:it can welligo, 
Fhe agcounts of Wales and of Scotland, for inilance, are chivily 
éxttacted:from Mr. Peonact’s Tours, which are works in every 
fopographidal library; “probably in the:hands of every reader 
who will'fodk into ‘Mr. 'Gough’s Cainden. + 

~ Beforeiproceetiing to’a more minute examination of this vat: 
cohipilation, fet ws’ actend: to: fort — of our editor's Pre- 
fice. ESF bitty pitey Gy 


¢F our aside of Camden’; Britannia i in Englifh prefenting 

t jemfelves to the public repard’in'thé’ fhort fpace’ of 65 "years, 

and at ‘che’ differene a PBirites of 30, 20, “anid 1y years from each 

others “may feen!! at extfaordinary appearance in’ the liverary 
world thatrequires to be accounted for. 

© "The-vlaims of the (fir of eHéfe three editions are founded 

6n'the prefumptive-right/of beokfellers to diftrbute a, new edi, 

er pale the: preceding: is fold off, efpecially when, the book 

erit 4s, ws in its-rudeft flate. 

. cub ws Bola the; fecond aus third reft on.the reputation.of the 

SBS SESESE pono an d the AHP, he-might ‘have: in- 
ended i UCEre. gpition.” areal 


2° The langeage ofthe owo hittipamgraphsis fo obfeurts that 
wei coufefsiwe hese 4 gues at adic meaniig). But:io oh hes 
cece 


a: i it be. db jeBed’ that, too large a. ) portion of ‘Leland is tran- 
4 (cbt, det: Sie anicuire thar iris merely wict a'view to thew 
Here'Mr. Camden boriowed from him. “Should the fuppofed 
planiucifnerby iehisicomparifon, bg thought to. turn out. greater 
thaneven Brooke :ailemed, itiswoirepraach to. Mr. Camden to 
have: given, fuch,a formy arrangement, and drefs, to, rhe fugitive 
nores-of his, gecatppredeceffor, Whofennable. mlelign.a variety of 
accidents, concursed £9, cur dhoit, Leland, was.the Camden of 
Ae age scand.Rad the reiga of, Fam Vili. been.as favourable 
fo. literature . Or antiquarian srefearches, as. that of his daughter, 
‘we might not have wanted Mr. Camden,” or rather we fhould 
ak had. his genius under another name, How warmly Leland 
re: sathed ‘the fame jifit may ‘Be fen ib his Tetters to archbifhop 
ena “recommending Hie colleétions tovhis care. Not to 
neha Thare aewherd faid in’ prvife ‘of Leland, ‘fuffice it 
cy. thatthe ‘rdpidity of reformation; however favouras 
‘ple to religion y: pave a fatal: wound tofuch kied of knowledge as 
-Letand and en purfued. It istno: mean ag for Mz, 
Parhien:thathe fitled; yp the outlines of Leland.’, , 


MES “Gough | ‘Hens mentions that for twenty funtmers he 
yOu amufed 
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amufed himfeif with taking: topographical notes jn.warious perts 
of England, and’at laft of Scotland: but from the little:on 
ginal matter which we-find in thefe volumes, we. are attest 
that bis excurfion's were not extenfives and we.are certain that 
bis attention has-been: partially beftowed, form his delcrip- 
tion of marry counties, particularly:where sno, county-hifory. 
was to be found, the additions to ;the former -editfon are very 
trifling’ and fometiiites erroneous. “From ithermany| workein 
folio aid’ quarto which ouredicor has publithed withiorthefe 
féw years we do'hot ‘héfitete'to fay -thdt’ che prefent sedition 
has not recetved the necéfary-dttemtion 5nd #hat we do nat 
wonder to find, in fome places, ‘the fenfe ‘obfeyre anié'the’lan- 
guage inaccurate. ; pre tae ee ren tog 
The editor then proceeds to. mention the plan which he Bas 
followed, andowhich is certainly preferableambithop Gibfon’s, 
It chiefly confifis in retaining Camden’s, text, and Jaddigg she 
labours"Of future editors andannotators; in a-contmnmedtnare 
rative, Which is fubjoined co'the defcription ofeach countyx! | 


¢ After all that has beén' of can be collected towards forming 
a complete edition ‘of the Bricannia, Mich mult be Tefeto%be 
corrected And fupplied by ‘Attentive infpeGtion of judicious tha 
vellefs, or ‘ndtives “in‘the feverat counties. ~“Increafe of wealth 
renders property forftuctuating thar it can -hardly'be afcertained 
for a fuccefiion' of :years.. :Increafe.of hovours, a confeguen¢ge 
of the foregoing caufe, will add names to the peerage, and thles | 
toiplaces nowsobicures. .Increafe of cultivation makes rapideal- 
terationg in the face.of, the country. Old flations. are levelled 
by the plough,. old mansion houfes by modern refinement, and 
old- ules revive jp new, families. Others may trace’Sut man 
things barely hinted at here, ‘and'fettle many points which afe 
‘unavoidably left dubious, 7! CP Se Ob ROT eo yond 2 catehs 

*« "The errors éMforiheMeditdts fervebit teawaken aflronger 
‘apptehenfion fn thé prefent’? and if'the great’author could noc’ 
fansfy *histaf iWhis att atid: complerett edition, what fécurit} 
is there for another. editor’s' promifer * Ff, m-pointing dut fac 
errors, thofe:of other antiquaries are alfo animadyerred’on, this 
itis hoped is done with the candour due to refpedtable names, 

¢ ‘Far, front prefuming. on an ability to corredt the miflakés 
_preceding editors, it is mot.without the utmoft diffidence if 
mit to the public eye the refultof twenty years journeying, and 
‘a longer term of teading aRRSHEATY ;,the labour of fevén years © 
in tranflating, and esiarging Mr. Camden’s valuablé work; and 
of nine more in itzending hie edition through the prefs. “This 
Jaft term omit apclogife tor the omidivn’of évents that happened 


_ during the, progrefs of the piefs, and’ for appearances of and- 


ebronifm.? 
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© Tetht preface ferceeds 2 life of Mr. Camden, commencing 
withithis paragraph: ° 
“4A life of Mr: Camden to be prefixed tothe Britannia, fhould 
contain’ only the mott ftriking traits. There is no occafion to 
warider into digretfions, ‘enlarge upon vindiearions,' or diftract 
the reader's ‘attention with epitodes. ‘The life writien by Dra 
Sinithy, confidered: by: wtfelt; isan elegant piece of Latin compo- 
ition.” “Thar'by: bifhop Gibfon a bald tranflation of ityand that 
by Pr. ‘Campbell:inthe Biographia Britannica, a meagre, ill-di- 
gefted compilation, whofe principal aim isto flaiter the reverend 
tranflator through -his hero, and to vindicate Mr,,Camden be- 
caufe bithop Gibfon tranflated his work. Yet it flands unaltered 
in the new edition of that. digtionary, and the notcs added to, it 
a6" trivial and eniaceiefling-/ 7 


ds Mr, Gangh eenfares with duck afperity, that he ought to 
shave ypuarded himfelf again ft cenfure with great caution. It 

wtiutt, however, be-confefled, that.this life of Camden is we!l 
idrawsup, though the notes.are tog much in. Mr. Gough’s, ufual 
‘ftyle of ‘compilation. «. Hardly .aperfon is mentioned in it, 
“but a-hfe'is giyen-in'the Notes ; and that furor of trifling an- 
‘gedates W prevailing in-the dotage of literature; is tog appa- 
edits “Tn the notes are Jong accounts of many perfons.either 
ae alieady ‘to every one, or whom none withes.to know. 
ough feems determined to forget that other people have 

ooks:as well-as himielf. 3 

gin proceeding to the work itfelf> we are almoft at‘a lofs daha 
“plan to. follow, ‘in order, tofpecify’ {uth a heap of mate- 
‘als, But.we think we cannot follow a better, than to produte 

ia large , extract from Mr.; Gongh’s additions, to Dorfetfhire ; 
\Beeuule they inot’only form: as;good a fpecimen as any other, 
“bir alfo thew show much Camden was a plagiary from Le- 

“Jand; whom he never quotes*,-a: matter;not:generally, known. 
"The paffages i in. Ftali¢/dettér are taken! by Siacron fro Le- 

“Jand’s Utiherary withoot acknowledgment. ) 


£9, 8° ‘Brikporh, of. fum. writien, Bruteport, is a fair large’ toun, 
and the chief. ftreat “of it lyith dn length from welt to éaft. 
“Ther eroffith another fair {treat in midle of it into 'thefotth. 
»fThet6in longith unro the king, and hath privilege for’ a ‘mar- 
> ket? and two bailives, ._ Ab Bridor be made £008 dager 750 A 
‘Bridport dagger is a proverb for a’halter. “: At'the welt end 
oof the'tovn, runnith a river, ahd’ going a mile lower enteretl in- 
‘to the ocean. Nature. hath Jo fe bt this ryver mouth in valle bowen 
‘ewobilles that with coft oft the, ie might be brought i TMs and t ber an Ba- 
vaien made.” “In confequencé ot an att of liament, an attempe 
Was made, 1741,.t0 clear this haven, buts ne current of the tiver 
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Cough’ Tranflalion of Camden? Britannia. Send 


$s found infufficient to carry out the fand, and the fouth-wef 


wind makes the entrance dangerous for want of'a ‘pier. ‘It isa 
matket and borouzh town, and gave birth to Giles de Bridport, 
bifhop'of Sarum, t. Henry III. Here was a priory and-hof- 


a 


Pital of John Bapeilt.” oat gf oust ict so iig pe 





©’ Chefil bank is very remarkable, and derivesits name: from 
Yeoyl, Gravel, being a prodigious heap.of pebbles thrown.up 
by the fea, beginning at Chetelion. in Portland, . and reaching 
beyond Swyre fixteen miles aud three quarters,.A ftrong 


“forth-eait wind cleaves it afunder, {weeps away all the, ftones, 


leaving only the bafe of black clay.) A fouch-weft wind throws 
up'the pebbles again and binds the’whole firmly’as befores, At 
Chefelton the beach is very high, and!the dtonts of theslizeof 
anegg, or bigger, diminifhing to that of a pea at Swyre. -By’ 
it you pals from Portland 1o Abbocibury. “On it grows tmtuch 
eryngo and formerly fea cale. “ This ari goith- wpifediikesto 
Abbatefbyni_ about a feven miles off,'a Titthe-above which, is:the 
head or point of the Chifi lying north+weft, that. trom then 


._ frretch up foven myles as.a° maine narewa bankeiby a xight dipeon 


td fouth-eatt, and ther buttith on Portigad,, {canta quatter of sa 


» Hiyle above the-néw.caftel in, Portland, Tbeinature af thie tag 


‘af Cbifit hs fach, that as often’ gs the avyind blowith firene at ope De 


. wide Rortland making it an ifla,.as furly in times paft 4 bar viny 








cht fo often the fe betith it and lofth the bank,and breaketh thorou 
it,” So-that if. this winde inig ht continually blow’ there,”t 
bank fhould foon be betén away, and the fe fully enter‘and* 


far asd_can by any.con*eéture’ gather!) ° But asmwh as the fouth- 


aft wind doth bete and breke oft this Chifille hank, fo-niuch doth the 
merth-weft wynd again focor,’ frrengiih- and -augmenrith: it ..2. On 


2 


the farther point of the trajectuPimto Portland from: ibe mouth 
is a point of Tind-‘hke a cayley: alofopible and fand catup by 
rages of the fea, whereon 1 went {cant a; nile tothe lowe part 


Of the rotes of the high ground of Portland, where a late aright, 


ftrong,and/magnificent-cattel is buylded (at this caufey’ end). 
The arme of the fe that. goith up to Abbatefbyri gulfitn in Be- 


twene the fouth-eatt point of the Chifil and the caftelle. “Port- 


and is eminent and hilly gronad on the Thoreofit anda’ ‘eat 
plain yn the midle. . The cumpace of it is couatid 10°bé about 


a feven myles, but ifa man fhould cumpace it'by the very addtes 


‘J. when Gilbert de Clare; earP of Gloucélter had it in exchange. 


.and depe fhore the cumpace would mount to a ten-myldsscThe 


foile is fumwhat ftoney, and the fhore very ‘rokkyy ) ‘Teifielis 


_fruitful of corn and grafs, and hath pleaty-of theepe: 7 seribe 
very Sew or no. trecs.— Lhe people bring wodde ovt of Wight and — 


other places, and drenie cow-dung dried with the hete of the fan. 
Aca? be at this preféht’about’ dighty Nou és and “one paroche 


“ghirch about’ half h ‘myte“Fomi ThE RY Phew cattle: The 


people be good in fynoing Of Porter, tind Weir For A ifeice oft ie.” 
Porthad continued inthe church-of-Winchetierill .o Edward 


The 






















































: 5.08. | Gough's Tranflation of Camden's Britannig. 
‘The quarries at the weft end of the ifland aflordexcellent flone, 
‘frit brou ht into fepute in James the Firft’s ‘time. Near tlie 
. Highthoiite- "is 4 acemarhable cavern, from which the water tifes 
' erie a fount a and {mall boats fhelter init. The, Race is,a 
‘wp serous ‘eddy of two tides in the calmett. feafons. Portland 
gave B Vile of earl, 1612, to Richard lord ‘Welton, of Neifand, 
lord high treafurer,. which expired with his grandfon Thomas. 
William Bentinck of Holland ‘was created baron of Cirencefier, 
wifcount Wooditeck: and cat! of Portland, 1689, 1 William and 
‘Mary, and hisfécond fon William, duke of Portland; 71h He 
“was fucceeted 1726 by ‘his “fon William, and he- 1963; by is 
‘for William, third and prefent duke? 


From. other. parts.of. the. additions to this county, printed i m 
idiineloreas and from! ‘collating Leland: and Camden-through - 
:@ut, its evident that Camden aiay be placed-neanthe head of 
— of splagiaries, im any’ wants odnivh ‘of Thomafius de 
SIsjverdtion 
TLerits how proceed to give’ “iene roma apon m particles 
“pantand paflages® ‘of the werk.) ok hom 
Mir. ‘Boughthas given asddditions td’ Camdeii?s topography 
* oh each county ; “but to,the general, agcount of Britain, its fuc- 
* eeflive inhabitants, &e. ‘prefixed by Camden, we ‘find only afew 
Avifling motes, . Mr, Gough indeed does not quore Mr, Whit- 
‘jakerabove once, exceptin treating of Manchetter,; audahoagh 
. wedo-mot'think the omiffionany great defeét, we are the mare 
cfesprifedvat-it, when‘ wefad Stukely copied. invéevery page, 
-\thougha farsmore fancifal »writer ‘than “Mr.:Whitaker:> “Mr. 


“WGough’siwork is: about .a ‘century behind in common hittorieal — 


“knowledge -coneerhir.g® the fuccéflive ‘inhabitants: 6f Great 
‘Britain ¥ ‘but Fromrthe’corfifion! and inaccurdey of" what'he has 
‘paid dn his notes, every teddér Wut be isdebred “to him on 
pie’ forbearance. We’ aré, Boweber,: abli; ed to Mr. ‘Gow 
* dor pointing ° opt ‘many mifquotations ri oe in this ie 
aa ier parts +, which thew. that this. honest tapegyapher was not 
-wery fcrnpolons when any hypothesis, was,to he. proved. 
_ ln the edisor’s. notes 10;Gamden’s mtinle congeraing “the 
> Brith coins, we are a little furprifed to) find.the lase-Mr. 
White? 3 platevof ‘thefe\ coins often referred’ tovas: authentic, 
“awhile |indsckaewn to: every: one converfantin eseney ene 
\ Mro'White was.a notorious fabricators : 
"The yplate' of Roman ebins' rélative to’Britai is aurea, 
“gna not well engraved.’ ‘Mr. ‘Gough’ tightly ‘obferve?, “that 
Camden took the coin of; Claidins; infcribed- COLs CL. for 
one frugk.at Camaledunam, while it really belongs toClau- 
*igio patie. « Two ether colonial eoins-of Britains, mentioned: i in 
-~Goltzius,iare equally falfe, and there.1s,no ‘true, Goim-extant 


a 1 O8 
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 Gough’s Tranflation of Camden's Britannia. cog 
of any Roman’ colony in Britain. We haye lately feen the 
filver ingot, engraved plate If; and “it does not bear EX 
OFIC HONORI,but' EX OFFICIO HONORINT ; ‘forhac 
its reference to the-emperdér Honorius falls to the sr euad 3 
It is frange to ‘find the towns mentioned in the Efcurial 
MS. (feep. Ixxx.) here’ fated as, “not'in any other author,”’ 
while’ they all appear in Prolemy, and in the Itinerary printed 
in this very work f But many flips of this kind, though marks 
of great careleffnefs, we ihall pafs over. 
~ ‘The leaden crofs found i in the pretended tomb of Arthur, . 
plate. Vv. is a mookith forgery, and the infcription quite unlike’ 
any OF genuine. antiquity. .The monks of Glaftonbury furely 
were “the authors of this impofition, to exalt their own mos 
naftery 5. and the Welch bard who.pointed out the {pot of Ar- 
thar’s. interment to Henry II, was probably prefent when the 
tomb was made. In Mr. Gough’s. remarks we find little of 
what the. F rench call /agze critique, few marks of difcernment 
and penetration, It is eafy to compile but difficult to. examines 
' Vol. I. p. 197, Mr..Gough fays that. Camden was the firft 
writer who noticed Stonehenge, except Henry of Huntingdons 
while Nennius firft meations this famous monument, -thiree 
centuries before Henry. to 
The dates in the work are fo often ssi (prbaieds that one 
knows not what. to. tuft: witnefs, among many others, | the 
following. Vol. II. p. 200. * Mr, Simpfon, the mathemae 
tician,, was born here 1770, and died in this. neighboushood 
1761.’ Mr. Gough clofes his additions.to,the defcription of 
Scotland in the following terms ; , 


¢. Mr. Camden apologifes for the fhormnefs of his dofeription 
of Scotland, not doubting but fomebody elfe would improve oh 
it by availing. himfelf of the opportunity afforded by the aceef& 
fion of James I, which united. the.two crowns.,., But not)the 
union. of the two kingdoms a century after, nor the various dif- 
coveries that have been ‘made in the geography of England, 
have been exténded to the filler kingdom 1 in a degree to ehdble 
me much to¢nlarge the modern defcription. — Little of Scotland 
was knowin to its natives before Mr. Pennant’s curiofity explored 
it: “The reader will fee to what other printed deferiptions lam 
indebted ;. for the earlieft applications and moft patient'expeGia- 
tion have obtained very little additions to them, ‘and fcarce ‘an 
attempt to,correct and rectify errors, whem fubmittedto fome of 
the beft antiquaries of Scotland, So little do thephilofo 
unenterprifing Scots attend to the advantages wich which 
ture or Art.havecendowed their country,’ 


: To have)beén tore particular and ample'in our examiind - 
tion of this work,!/wouldshave drawn us into a length ‘incon- 
—_ with: on anthwe truft that wiiat we ‘have [aid ‘will 

oni DS ‘ be 
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sbe found fufficient, to Oy EROS, a juft idea of the whole, 
eo ps abit with ah gear emarks.— We | have’ been 
_ebliged. attentively. to i whole work, "elfe® Ww could 
Oty have. fulfilled our roca to. the public; : ‘Bie the ‘true ‘point 
in which we thould, view, fuch large fone ug is, to ‘Cons 
5. fider them merely as books, of reference. he original edi. 
s,fion of Camden, 1607, is_a folio. of 860 pages clofely printed. 

We have now, three volumes: the latt of 760 pages. Surely, if 

_.compofition and {kill were exerted, iniftead of indigefted compi- 

)dation,.one volume is fafficient to contain every thing neceffary 

tobe known, froma general topography of Britain, fince Cam- 
3 den wrote,. Perhaps the moft perfect plan of fuch a topography 

_ would be, to give.a tranflation of Camden’s work in one vo- 

Jume; and in a fecond to give the neceflary fupplements ;'and 
,Anflead of compiling large extraéts from ftandard books, as 
lorfley’s, Britannia Romana, Gordon’s Itinerarium Septen- 
 Arionali, Pennant’s Tours, Sc. to refer accurately to ‘thefe 
books. For thongh every book fhould be as complete in tt. 
deltas poflible, yet. thete. are now, in every branch of {cience, 
_eertain efteemed works to which reference Only is neéeffary. 
“rs it ig as abfurd to amplify a book by large extracts from 
ch works, as it would be, for.a writer on the Newtonian Syf- 
_ tM, to reprint Newton’s Principia in various parts of his work. 
ee Britith. to ography i is, no doubt, much indebted’ to’ Mr. 
Gough; and it is with great pleafure that we acknéwledge 
is merits, and with pain that we obferve the’ defeéts of ‘his 
“prefent ‘publication. This book will not ‘fuperfede’ the 
ale of the county-hiltories in England; but to foreigners, 
among \ whom. thefe hiftories feldom come, it will be found a 
"more complete fy ftem of Britith topography than any preceding 
f, of Camden. 

- Mott of the plates are well engraved, and the ‘maps very 
“neat, ‘and generally accurate «, the names of rivers in partich- 
lar are, however, fometimes. wanting. As there are many fets 
of sounty ‘=-maps publithed feparate, it might perhaps have been 
_fufficient in a work of this kind, to have only inferted fuch names 
of “places as are mentioned i in the defcription. 


#i 





Whe New Seinal Regifter, or General Repoftory of Hi ifory, Po- 
__ lities, and Literature, for the Year 1789. To which is pre- 
fixes the Hiffory of K nowledge, Learning, and T afte, in Great 
| Britain, during Part of the Reign sf Rast Elizabeth. Sau. 

ss oat Hal, al f- ~bound. Robinfons, : : ? 

Wwe have been, accuftomed. ta meet. the samlis. returning 
volume of this valuable! work with. fmiles. of congratu- 
tation, and the chearings of applaufe. .. We muf-now changes 
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in fome degree, our tone ; and we take the earliett opportuttity 
to mix a little whaktiane Feprehenfion, to corre& thofe errors 
which, if continyed, might fully a work Wwhofe importance. anttu- 
ally increafes, and’ pri reputation the compilers and hisotian 
have earned by the moit unwearied labour. * 

An Annual Regifter is an ‘ hiftory and ‘brief chronicte of 
the times : * the period which it’ comprehends is limited, ‘and 
its return is expetted while the fatts are yet new, While paifions 
_ and prejudices fill hold their fway. “It cannot, it ought’ not 
to be firidily confined to the year, for many fubjects, ‘whofe 
confequences are important, will not adimit of being’ fully de- 
tailed within fo hhort.a period; and, if they are mentioned, it 
muit be in general, and a more full conneéted ‘account deferred 
_ to a, fabfequent time, when the confeqnences becomé more eyi- 
dent.. it is on this account, that what occurred in France, the 
_ foundation of the prefent revolution, though previous to the li- 
mits _of the year, and the conduét‘of the prefent king-of Prufia 
refpecting Holland, are with propriety examined at length in 
this volume. Indeed it has always been ‘ufwal for the! Hittorian 
of. every Annual Regiiter to clofe ‘his ‘account of the foreign 
tranfagtions, and frequently of the domefti¢c ones, in the’ A 
dle of the year whofe events he is narrating. Ir is ‘ndt thére- 
fore on account of the latenefs of the pubfication, for Whep the 
Editor ‘ reflects with pleafure’ on its ‘ early appearance,’ . pe 
muit mean a comparative earlinefs, nor on account of the dé 
introduced, that we think this work a little reprehenfible, | be 
for fome.of the reprefentations contained in it. ‘The Editor lis 
an idolater of liberty, and this bias, in itfelf laudable, ‘may be 
carried to an improper height, when it fees the infringement of his 
darling liberty 1 in circumftances which aré not conneMed’ with i it. 
We perceive too, that the time which has élapfed fince the’ dif. 
‘enffions on the regency is not fufficient to allow our author} td lofe 
the influence of party- -heat. But we muft be more particular, 

After the continuation of the Hiftory of Learning and ‘Taite, 
which contains a part of the zra of Elizabeth, an era which wall 
require, it is faid, two other Nuthbers, and is executed with 
the Editor’s ufual care and accuracy, the Hiftory commences 
with the affairs of France. We are happy at being able to 
fay, that this part of the work is executed with an accuracy ahd 
a degree of candour, which reflects high credit on the hiftotian,. 
* "We have gone over this period of the French Hiftory with dif- 
ferent authors, but we have neyer yet feen it fo cléarly ‘eluci- 
dated. Perhaps he has not /uficient4y brought forward, that ie 
feenis to ‘have’been'the defign of the notables to rendeg fe 
Rates-general néeceffary, by their refufing to lay ‘any impot; 
yet he certainly: has en the fast, with ite: differeribedn. 
nections. 
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nextons. - After giving this, previous aflembly. their full. hare - 
of praife, he adds fome account ef their defe&ts, in which he . 
diulplays 2 more pointed degree of ifcrimination, - 


# Teds however rather frém the motives ‘by which men are. 
influenced, than from the ‘cdnfequences whieh they often uns 
ime ‘pradtice; that we are to eftimate their merits. 
Upen this-dyftem our judgment: of the virtues of this. affembly . 
will. become ‘moderate, neithey-wholly darkened with imbeci- 
lity..and.vice, nor-elevated to. the dignity of hervitm. They 
feem. entitled. to the praife of diligence and induflr, + they had 
a fincere intention to confer fome benefits upon their country ;~ 
but they were too deeply anxious to perpetuate their privileges ’ 
and exclufive diftinction:, to deferve the name of patriots. -It 
will omnes be claffed among thelr imperfections by impartiak: 
pofterity, that they perfecuted with -fuch unrelenting vehes- 
mence’ Mr. de Calonne. ‘Pofterity will judge between their, 
hero; Mr. Necker, ‘and the object of their bitter invedtives, 
Meanwhile one half of their pertinacious oppofition to the plans - 

_ fuggefted tothem, one heli uf the con: woquences they produced 
in reducing the omnipotence of the monarchy, is to be afcribed — 
to. their perfonal.averfien to the minifter. The couduct they 
purfued upon the fubject of taxation was perhaps the very hap- 
picit i i its ultimate effects that they could have adopted ; but 
it Will fearcely be fufpecied to have been founded in any regu- ’ 
lar fyftem. What was the object of their long conteft with ad- 
m'hiftration Tefpecting the produét ‘on of the documents, a con-- 
retin which they finady proved victorious? If they hada jutt 
claim. to-thefe dociimeénts, why retu’e that decifion upon the 
taxes:prepofed, which feemed to be tire-inevitable con{equence 
ot-them claim? df they were from the firit determined to refafe 
alluagiiwe interference with. the bufineis of revenuc, by what 
right.did they call for the documents? To thefe confiderations 

- Itus,to be added, that they evidently difplayed before their {e~. 
paration that felf- interefted efprit de corps, which every coms 
bination of men fecks to perpetuate its own exiftence. They 
demanded to be permitted to fit till certain beneficial plans were 
pe uatély carried into execution. Could there be a greater 
fm to politics ‘vr to right reafon, than for a body of men, 
nn exprefsly difclaimed all deliberative and leviflative autho- 
rity, avthe fame time to endeavour to confliture themfelves the 
overfeers of government and fafeguards of the people?” 


"We leave France in all the difficulties and confufion which 
fellowed the exile of the parliaments, a period which the weak 
indécifive archbifhop of Thouloufe chofe to declare his new ho- 
nours, the title and the office of firft minifter. 

The third chapter contains the projeéted exchange of Bava- 
ria, the Germanic League, the Death of Frederick the Great, 
and the Dutch Affairs, in which his fucceffor and this country 
interfered fo effettually ; and we hefitate not to add fo aay & 
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The chapter begins with. the character of the late, phenom 9 3 


<2 wR Se 


and as it is fhort, pointed; and pomprehanfives, we fhall tran- 


{cribe 1 it. 


» § During a certain: period dhe was sage vat: leaft opto 
oenerality of obfervers, as.a prince oi Spleodidsalents: and a Vite 
tuous propentity, He had the appearance et» ‘comprehending 
and imbibing ideas of no comimono, magnitude, and his ipeart 
feemed alive to generous and liberal /celings.», But it was. not 
long that he put adeception upon mankind, The verlatility and 
inconfiancy of his character foon found an opportunity to dif- 
play itfelf. He prefents us with a copy of the emperor Cali- 
gula, without his atrocious cruelties. * Reftlefs, pertitrbed, and 
impatient, active to noend, mutable from a pure averiion to ree 
gularity, he was ever engaged in a thoufand projects, -each~ of 
which in, its turn was detiructive of its predeceffor, each of them 
deferted for fome new idea of a more fplendid and captivatingdis 
gure, and not one through tl the whole ceurfe-of his — carries 
inte complete execution. 


‘In the condutt of adminiftration refpeeting Holland we pa 
tO-differ from our hiftorian, who is at no pains to conceal hi 
bias. He {peaks early of our ‘ forwardnefs to. trample t 
and deftroy the immunities and liberties of. every. — 
our own. '—To the allied: powers,, ‘Europe, and. Human; Na- 
ture feem,’ it.is. faid, ‘.to:be.indebted,..not only for, the.de- — 
ftruGtion. and Jiberties of a celebrated. and-wenerable republic; 
but for precipitating, at leaft.as a fubordinate ftep in this trand- 
action, a war’ (between the Turks and Ruffians) ‘which has 
already raged for.three years, and cut’ off thoufands in its pro~ 
gréfs.’"—To this work hiftory will in future have tecourfe; at 
this'fire fhe may light her’torch’; ‘andthe hiftorian fhould have 
weighed with more accuracy what he faid. ‘If the United Pro- 
vinces had been ere¢ted into a monarchy ; if their fields had been 
depopulated ; ; if civil liberty had been crufhed by the moft odis 
ous, defpotifm, this reprefentation would. not have been.more 
than the ia: deferved. . In no inflance has this happen+ 
ed, . The popular party had trenched.on the executive power; 
the ftadtholder. was ‘virtually depoted ; a foreign faGtion 
reigned, and let us afk Poland .if, in fuch ‘a fitaation, internal 
peace, or external ptofperity, can enfue? In no material ins 
{tance is the conftitation of the United Provinces now different 
from that defcribed by fir William Temple, and which’ is ong 
of the,beft examples of a limited commonwealth. if welook 
to the mars part of the plan;:let us afk what would be atthis 
ent the faie of Britain, if the had not the alliance of Hol. 
land; if the Turkith war had not been precipitated? Spain 
was-to attack us in Nootka ‘Sound; Tippoo Saib, in the fame 
Vote LXX. Now. 1790: Na moment, 
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mipriént, under the infliience of France in India’ the Americar 
tates * were to attempt to feize-thofe forts which we fill keep, 
becaufe rhéy have not fulfilled the conditions of the peace; 'Fratice’ 
fill affifting Spain, and the reftlefs Czarina; equally jealous of out 
eftablifhments in the Paerfic Ocean, and refentful at°our réfof- 
vig ‘to grant her ambitious demands; might have joined her fleet 
tothe enemy, “or more infidioufly wounded «s by another armed 
neutrality.” That we are not now at ‘the verge ofa precipice 
more dangerous than in the moft unfaccefsful period of lait war, 
is owing to the meaftre which our hiftorian fo keenly reprobates, . 
and we may.add to the minifter, whofe merits he is fo anxious 
to obfcure, ,. We can praife. the {pirit which dictated the follow- 


ing paragraph, svithout, adding. a word in epeamendation, % og 
patriotifm: of the, hiftorians) y) bos 9: 


») ©Titipartial {peétators of this: acinorabole everft could not re: 
din from comparing, ‘and the coniparifon’was'as painful as at 
wis unexpected, ‘the juflice and-dignity of the caufe of the ‘res 
blicahs, with the feeblenets-of their: efforts to: refift an>infos 
ae and’ arbitrary conqueror.’ ‘The «committee of the armed 
crs Of Utreeht came.to-a refolution in the commencement 
fhe cei War, Importing their determination never to furs 
Salida theit city, declaring that they would defend it till x.was 
ited! to" Ge’ tfridiftineuithed ruin, rather than foffer the ene- 
my “to find’ any-thinte itt it upon which: to glut hiscrvel ven- 
Seance; ‘and that, ‘wher they could ro longer refift,’ chofe who 
ived the ‘carniagé would ifreduced to that extrensity, fet 
itera the' four corners of the town before they abandoned:their 
Walls. “n“this declaration we acknowledge the genuine ‘lan- 
whate of-patriori{may ‘Had the’ Batavianpartifans of freedom 
adhered to this glorious refolution; they would at the very wort 
daveoreada:lefion:of magnanimity, to mankind,» the impreffion 
of; which in the prefent fiate of the European conflitution would 
hav e, been indelible. ‘But they. ‘could have done more than this. 
"Lhere j is..a.folemn terxsor_in the undaunted efforts of expiring 
eittue,. frony which the hirelinig minifters of arbitrary“ power 
would have fhrunk “back confounded. : We might ‘have feéna 
fécond Leonidas artefting the millions of Xerxes at the'pafy of 
“Thermopyla.-- Other powers, France in particular, if that had 
been neceffary, could-not long bave witnefled the‘ generous 
Aroggle in filence and: inaétion, ‘and in. fuch-a caufe the:ally, 
however embarraffed iv finances. anid inawipicious .in its peeied 
ofiexertion, would. queftionlefs have been, victorious.’ 


The account of the Tarkifh expedition againt Egypt; os 
the Uiserent ¢ events of the mute Comite with the werent 





_—T 


'Y We f peak from “pretty 08: sichority but ‘the fituation of France 
‘has ehetked thofe'who were.in time to be informed oof it; and perhaps 
aéltimgtely brought on the peaces 
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the Turks, feem tobe related with clearne{s, and as,much accu. 
racy, asican,be expested. in narratives of events fo diltants, an 
in.general,, fo irregularly detailed. , -The following charadter « 
the, king of Sweden.is. accurately difcriminated : we. Panay, is, 
to be,perfeGly juts... |, 

of We fee;.in the: sebGéehlextonion seanfadions of the. Swedith, 
campaign; the various. and. mixed character, of uftavus exhis. 
bited upon.aninterefting theatre, , The, defire.o annibjlaun ng 
by one fpirited and adventurous blow the odious viurpaten i 
Rufia was laudable andjuft, But the king did not niccly cal 
culate the different parts of his fyftem, and there is prey oe 
of his meafures that might not have beet better timed or thor 
judicioufly executed. He hada ‘great and animatitig’taut® to 
plead againft the czarina ; but in his’ papers upon the fubject he 
mixes right and wrorig; tfath and falfehood. together, and plains 
ly imagines that {pecious fiction might be.ofjas much fervice to 
him: as ingenuous truth, -Histalents, , his, eloguence,:,his mild 
and amiable manners prepoffe(s us in /his, favouks; We anno 
refnfe, our compafficm to, prince of a) proud.and podepeneag 
{pirit, intrigued againtt by a foreign, minifter, dictated, to 
neighbour, betrayed by his fubjects,. deferted.. by; his ie 
invaded without hoffiliy; unappalled, by all thefe apr sepia 
flying from oneiend.of the kingdom +0, the:cther, roving) th 
pooreft of His fubjecs to.arms, penetrating through. she midi 
of thé-enety,; and appearing as. it were; by. enchantment,to.at- 
téft his infulting progrefs. But, we feel, the bittcreft.regre 49 
find fuch:a charaGter fill of. értor.and imperfection, oppohing 
ariftocracy;: but grafping: at defpotifin ;, full, of luminous, 
ceptions, but ignorant of the value of truth and. integrity aad 
imall things guided, not by fevere and; milexible dulce, but by 
‘theypreearious ¢bullition ofa tranfitory feeling,’ | «, 


‘The Domnieftic TranfaGions follow,* and this pistol cache 
the important debates refpecting ‘the ‘régency.° Ovr ‘hiftorian 
Jeems to ug the determined enemy of Mr. Pitt; and; ‘as he? dif. 
fers fgom us, in the opinion we have offered on the condua of 
parliament, at this time, we cannot be expetted to praife him 
‘without referve. ‘This was the part which we particularly al- 
dudedto, when we faid, that paflion and prejudice feem not yet 
-to have lof their influence.on..our hiftorian,, He may. perhaps 
retort; and we own that, in fuch an interefting {cene, the paffions 
muft) be awakened ; and, though-we have with the utmoft care 
guarded againft prejudice, we mean not to fay thatour author is 
wrong becaufe he.differs, from us. . .Yet,, from a decided advo- 
‘cate for liberty, for the powers of the people, we fhouldfearce- 
ly have expected that an appeal to the reprefentatives of the 
people would have been condemned, in .a cafe for which the con- 
 Riitution had not provided,’ Our hiftorian blames: Mr. Pitt alfe 
Nn2 a little 
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a Tittle unfairly ; for he argues on the effects of the limitations of 
the regency, as if they were to have'been continued, though they 
were confeffedly and defignedly temporary.—The hiftory ‘con- 
clades'with the prorogation of parliament ; and it is executed with 
fingular ability, with perfpicuity and accuracy. We have fol- 
Idwed it niore clofely than ufual on. this account ; and, for the 
fame reafon, we have reprehended what we thought erroneous ; 
for thé errors of an able hiftorian will be diffufely propagated, 
arid received perhaps with undiftinguithing attention. 

~ The different State Papers are colleéted with care, and the 
Occurrences, a circumitance which we believe we formerly 
omitted to. mention, arranged. with more Pry and accuracy 
than in any fimilar publication, , 

‘The fele€tions are in general judicious ; ivyet we. mult make 
ote obfervation, by which we may. probably incur.the charge of 
inconfiftency and. caprice. »:IntheeRoetical department, we for- 
merly read with great pleafure fome original communications, 
and regretted ‘that no compofitions of this kind eecurfed in the 
laft volume.: At prefent'thefe original-pieces are very ‘numer- 
Ous..: They conftitute more than’ one ‘half of the Poetry; and, 
though we, allow them to be truly beautiful; and in many in- 
ftances higaly poetical, we would fuggelt. to. the editor, ‘whe- 
ther this,.department_is not,defigned to give a general view of 
the poctical works of the year, and of the merits of the differ- 
ent. poems. which have appeared;in that period. If this be trues 
the. plan is very ampertecily followed in this-volume ~ the -beft 
fpecimens, are-net taken from the works publifhed, and many 
excellent poems are pafled over without being honoured by.a 
iingle ieleciion. We are pleafed- with the original commu 
fications, and could with them to be occafionally continued : 
we object only to their being fo numerous as to prevent the Poe- 
tical department from containing thofe extraéts,. for which it 
was defigned. 

‘Phe. following fonnet to Melancholy, is in many sepetigen ad- 
mirable. . | 


‘SONNET te MELANCHOLY, 


* Cone, Melancholy, for I court thee ftill'! 
As erft come niutt’riig with a downcatt eye! 
* Regardlefs of yon fptendid vernal fky ! 
| Come ! and of anguifhi let’ me take*my fill, 
--. -- Seize my whole bofom, there in fecret kill! 
“ .~ Kar from the haunts of men with thee I'd: flv; 
Mature my grief, and when refoly’d to dic, 
€ell. Suicide, Wises to thy will, 
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~ Shall hatte with ftagg’ ring, ftep, and haggard look, 
Her bowl well drugg’d, her dagger drench’d in blood, 
She all impetuous no delay can brook, 
“But hurries on the deed in defp’rate mood ; 
To horrid a‘ts woe-haunted minds are div’ n, 
A wounded fpirit needs the care of heav’n/ 


The Domeftic and Foreign Literature is conduéted with the 
ufual ability, on the former valuable and comprehenfive plan : 
indeed we hefitate not to fay, that as the period which this vo» 
lume comprehends is more important than any other, fo the exe- 
cutfon is, on the whole, preferable to that: of the former vo- 
lumes. ‘To examine with care is a proof of our attention, for 
trifling works we pafs over with a lefs particular regard. 





Refie&ions othe Revolution in France, and on the Proceedings in 
certain Societies in London relative toibat Ewent.’ In a Letter 
intended to have been fent to a Gentleman in Paris.. By the 
Right Honourable Edmund Burke... 8v0. 5s. Dodfley. 


F the late revolution in France affords a fplendid and fafci- 
nating profpect to the idolater of liberty, the exceffes with 
which it has been attended, the hafty, varied, and indecifive 
condué of the nationa) affembly, and the contempt with which 
they’ have treated inftitutions ufually held refpectable, have 
pained the feeling mind, and difgufted thofe in whom the ex- 
perience of near‘a thoufand years had connected a monarchy 
and an eftablifhed religion with every idea of dignity, refpeé, 
and veneration.’ On this ground we may account for the dif- 
ferentcein opinion which occurred in a parliamentary difcuf- 
fion, between two chiefs of oppofition, and feems to have oe- 
cafioned the work before us.. Liberty, it may be faid, cannot 
be bought too dear; and the fermentation excited in the ftrug- 
gle may defecate and meliorate the whole mafs. _ If excefies 
-of this kind were the neceffary and infeparable attendants on a 
revolution, we might perhaps be reluctantly led to join in this 
opinion ; but our neighbours have fhown that a revolution may be 
effected by the cooleit, the wifeft, and beft-condutted plans, and 
afterwards followed by the wildeft, the cruelieft, and mo{t in- 
confiderate. Whatever, therefore, may be the refult of the cal- 
culation, after comparing the.pofitive evil with..the contingent 
good, we cannot,hefitate a moment, indeed we fhould be grofse 
ly inconfiftent if we-did fo,+in jong with our very eloquent 
and able author. We mean not,- however, to condemn the 
conduct of the French in every inftance, with him, or always to 
ap plaud inftitutions Which he*applauds. His tendernefs, his hu- 
marity, his gallant:y, as im former inftances, hurry him away 
Nn 3 from 
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faci path'of cool argument, ‘and ead: him to fubititute i in= 
vettive for enquiry,and the’ deepeft lamentations: inftead, of 
thore fober difap probation: ' If we'except the’ effects of dong 
teceived Opinions, perhaps of prejudices, ° declamation ‘occa- 
gone, too florid, and tefentment a little too acrimonious, ‘the 
efleGiions on the Revolution j in Franceis one of the moft able, 
the. mok eloquent, and moft interefting works that has appeared 
gn.this.or any other political fybject for a long feries of years. 
The Refle@iions.are addreffed, in the Ray of a.letter,.to a 
young gentleman at Paris,..who requefted our author’s opinion 
Qn this very. extraordinary event. . The letter.was fent, and a 
fuller examination was requefted. - “The citcumftance above, al; 
fuded' to ‘feems'td have led’ Mr Burke-into a more extenfive dif 
tuffion Md the queftion; ‘and, ‘as'in the firft examination, the epif- 
ey ftyle was continued in the future’ difquifition. ' 
eh ’S ‘correfpondent fuppofed that the late events:in 
yf rance were approved by him, as they were applauded by the 
Revolution and Conftitutional Societies, with fome of whofe 
jmembers-our,author was politically conaecied. But with thefe 
anftitmtions .Mr.. Burke owns .no..correfpondence: he {peaks of 
ishemy with a:cool contempt, which will be differently character- 
dzedaccording to the opinions of -thofe who read his. obferva- 
tidhd.o To fome it will appear unmerited and: infolents to others, 
juR and'well applied. OF the objects of the Conftitutional Society 
“héYeems to" Know little, except it be to circulate conftitutional 
‘works, “of the ¢ reater part“of which; ‘he * never heard a mamof 
-cammon judgment, or the’ teaft degree of information, {peak a 
‘word. in praife.’ ~The” ‘Revolution Society we muft defcribe i in 


ow ‘ownt words. 


»¢0¥ out’ national affernbly feems to entertain much the fame 
sibel that! Ido of this:poor charitable club. As a nation, you 
oréferved the whole-fiock of your eloquent acknowledgments, for 
othe! Revoluttan Society:5: when, their fellows inthe Conftituti: mal 
emere, in-equity; entitléd. to fome fhare.,. Since you, have fe- 
dcGted the Revolution Society as the great object of. your national 
bthanksandipraifes,. youowill. think me excuteable in peaking its 
ate. conduct the fubject of my: obfervations.. The national af- 
diembby of France has! given importance ,to thefe gentlemen by 
iadopuing them ; and they. return the favour, by. acting as a fort 
of fabscommittee } in England for extending the principles of the 
* nationdl:affembly. > ‘Henceforward, we mult coniider them. as, a 
kindof: privileged’ perfons-s) as no inconfiderable.. members in 
‘ithe diplomatic ‘body: Thisis-one among the revolutions. which 
» have given {plendourta obfcurity » and diftinetion,to undi(cern- 
sedhmeriny Until very lately: }do.not recolled, to have, heard of 
»this club.:; Liam quite fure that it neyer,ecgupied 4 moment of 


amt thoughis ; ; nor, I believe, thofe of my perfon out of their 
. own 
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ewn fet. I find, upon enquirv, that on the annivérfary of the 
Revolution in 1688; a club of Diffenters, but of what.denominaé 
tion I ‘know not, have long had the cuftom of hearing.a fermon 
in one of their churches ; and that afterwards they. {pent the day 
chearfully, as other clubs do, at the tayern. Burt I never 
heard that any public meafure, or political fyflem, much lefs 
that the merirs of the conttitution of any foreign nation, ha 

been the fubject of a formal proceeding at their feftivals ; until, 
to my inexpreflible furprize, | found them in a fort of public 
capacity, by a congratulatory addrefs, giving an authoritative 
f{anction to the proceedings of the National Affembly in France. 

*In the ancient principles and conduct of the club, fo far at 
leaft-as they were declared, I fee nothing to which I, or any 
fober’'man, could poffibly take exception. . I think it very pro- 
bable; that for fome purpofe, new members may, have entered 
among ‘them ;- and that fome truly Chriflian, politicians, who 
love to difpenfe benefits, but are .careful,to conceal the hand 
which, diftributes the dole, may have made them the inftru- 
ments of their pious defignas. Whatever 1 may have reafon to 
fufpect.concerning private management, I fhall fpeak of nothing 
as of acertainty, but what is puplic, : 

‘ For one, I fhould be forry to be thought, direétty or in- 
direétly, concerned in their proceedings. 1 certainly take'my 
full fhare, along with the reil of the world, inomy individual 
and pfivate capacity, in fpeculating on what has beensdone, 
or is doing, on the public ftage ; in any place ancient and mo- 
dern; in the republic of Rome, or the republic of Paris; but 
having no general apoftolical. mifiion, being a citizen of a;par- 
ticular ftate,. and being bound up in a contiderable degree, by 
its public will, I fhould think it, at leaft improper and irregu- 
lar, for me to. open a formal public correfpondence with the 
actual government of a foreign nation, without the exprefs aul- 
thority of the government under which I live, oe: 

"© T thould be ftill more unwilling to enter into that ¢otref- 
pondence, under any thing like an equivocal’ defeription, 
which to many ynacquainged with our ufages, might make the 
addrefs, in which I jomed, appear as the'a@ of perfons in fome 
fort of corporate capacity, acknowledged: by. the laws of this 
kingdom, and authorized’to fpeak the fenfe of fome part of, it. 
On account of the ambiguity and uncertainty of unauthorized 
general defcriptions, and of the deceit which may be practifed 
under them, and not from mere formality, the houfe of com- 
mons would reject the moft fneaking petition for the moft trie 
fling object, under that mode of fignature to which you have 
thrown open the folding doors of your prefence-chamber, and 
have ufhered into your national affembly, with as much: ceremo- 
hy and parade, and with as great a buftle of applaufe, as if 
you had been Vifited by the whole reprefentative majefty -of the 
whole Epglify nation.’ If what this fociety has:thought proper 
ta fend forth had been ‘a piece of argument, irwould have fignified 

| Nana Jittle 
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little whofe argument it was... It would be, neither the more 
yor the lefs convincing on account of the party. it came from, 
But this is only a vote and refolution, It ftands folely on au- 
thority. ; aiid in this cafe it is the mere authority of individuals, 
few of whom appear. “Their fignaturesought, in my opinion, 
‘to have betti annexed to their inftrument. The world would 
then have the means of knowing how many they are; who 
they are ; and of what value their opinions may be, from their 
\ perfonal abilities, from their knowledge, their experience, or 
their lead and authoricy jn this ftate. To me, who am buta 
plain man, the procecding looks a little too refined, and too 
ingenious; it has too much the air of a political ftratagem, 
adopted for the fake of giving, under an high founding name, 
an importance to the public declarations of this club, which, 
when the matter came tobe clofely infpected, they did not al- 
together fo well deferve. It is a policy that has. very much the 
gomplexion of a fraud.’ | : 
Our author. then proceeds more. particularly to- his fubjeé, 
He fpéaks in, praife of a juft, rational, and manly liberty. Go- 
vernment is .alfo not lefs effential to the happinefs of mankind ; 
and:he profeffes himfelf not quite fo Quixotic as to congratulate 
achighwayman after his efcape from prifon, on the recovery of 
‘his * matural rights.’» He cannot congratulate France on the re- 
covery of her liberty, till he fees whether it be a blefling; till 
‘he finds * how ‘itis combined with government, with public 
force, with the difcipline and obedience of armies, with the 
collection of an effective well.eftablifhed revenue, with morality 
and religion, with the folidity of property, with peace and or- 
der, with civil and focial_manners.? All this is juft; and, 
if, the aflembly from their firft inftitution had taken one decifive 
\ ftep.to afcertain and perpetuate thefe valuable purpofes, we 
fhould think that they deferved the liberty they had laboured 
to obtain. 
» ‘The fcene is, however, very different: the affembly is a dif- 
cordant mafs, which may in time fettle into order, and produce 
fome national benefit ; bat, at prefent, Mr. Burke’s very ftrong 
and figurative defcription is fearcely an exaggerated one. . Yet 
this affembly has had its patrons, its defenders, and its. eager 
idolaters. We have already followed Dr. Price’s political fer- 
mon, and can chearfully praife every part of Mr. Burke’s ar- 
gument. in oppofition.to the unconftitutional doctrines of that 
difcourfe, which he mixes, perhaps improperly, with the mof 
marked and mortifying contempt. ‘Thefe Reflections will have 
their opponents without number; if we fhould be in time to 
give one hint:to the eager zealot, in favour of the reverend cal- 
‘culator, we fhould advife him to guard againft too indifcriminate 
¢ommendation, and exert all his powers in proving Dr. Price’s 
doctrines 
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doctrines are conftitutional, and his conduét truly patriotic. Mr, 
Buarke’s chief obje& is that part, which fays our king 15 the on 
ly Jawful monarch, becaufe the only, one who owes his.crown 
to the choice of his people. On the contrary,, the.,authon of 
the Reflections fhows, with great force.of argument andidepth 
of conftitutional knowledge, that every. lawful defcendent, »by 
the ftatute of limitations, is.a: lawful monarch; Nati matorum 
& qui nafcuntur ab illis, independent of évery choices. We'truft 
we have fhown on the other hand, that ‘he is not the phantom, 
‘the flave fet up to gaze at, and to ferve; but a true, feparate, 
and independent part of the conftitution. Let us add our au- 
thor’s continuation of this argument. r 


‘ Kings in one fenfe, are undoubtedly the fervants, of the 
people, becaufe their power has. no other rational end.than that 
of the general advantage ; but it is not true that they ate, in 
the ordinary fenfe (by our conftitution, at Jeaft) any. thing 
like fervants ; the effence of whofe fituation Is to obty the 
commands of fome other, and: to be removeable at pleaitre. 
But the king of Great Britain obeys no other perfon ; all other 
perfons are individually, and colleétively too, under himy and 
owe to him a legal obedience. The law which knows neither to 
flatter ‘nor to infult, calls this bigh’magittrate, not our fergant 
as this humble divine calls him, but ‘‘ our fowereign Lond the 
King ;” and we, on our parts, have learned ,to fpeak only; the 
primitive language of the law, and not the confuted jargon of 
their Babylonian pulpits. ; 

« As he is not to obey us, but as we are to obey the law in 
him, our’ conflitution has made“no fort of provition towards 
rendering him, as a fervant, in any degree refponfible. Our 
conftitution knows nothitig ‘of a thagiftrate like'the’ jufticta of. 
_ Arragon; nor of any court legally appointed; nor of any pro- 

cefs legally fettled for fubmitting' the king to the réfpontibiliry 
belonging to all fervants. In this he is not diflinguifiedefrom - 
the commons and the lords ; who. in their feveral public capa- 
cities, can never be called to an account-for their,conduct; al- 
though the Revolution Scciety chaofes to aflert, indirect oppo- 
fition to one of the wifeft and moft beautitul parts of our con- 
ftitution, that ‘¢ a king is no more than the firit fervant of the 
public, created by it, and refponiible to it.” 

‘ Ill would our anceftors at the revolution have deferved 
their fame'for wifdoin, if they Had found no fecurity for’ theif 
freedom, but in rendering their government feeble in ‘its oper- 
ations, and precarious in its tenure; if they bad “been able to 
contrive no. better remedy againft: arbitrary’ powér than:civil 
eontution, Ler thefe gentlemen ftate who that representative 

ublic is to whom, they will affirm the king, :as.afervant, to be 
refponfible, It will;be then time enough fer me to. produce to 
them the pofitive ftatute law, which affirms that, he 1s note’ 
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nda anfwer.td that claim ofthe Society, or its preacher,.* the 

right of, forming, a government for themfelves,’ Mr. Burke, 
without engaging. in “the abftraét queftion, fhows that no fuch 
¥ight has,ever ,been conftitutionally afferted : the claim to li- 
‘berty, has. uniformly been that .of inheritance. ‘ We have an 
inheritable crown, an inheritable peerage ; and a houfe of com- 
mons, and.a people inheriting privileges, franchifes, and liber- 
ties.from along line.of anceftors.’ 

» Phe conftitution of France was in part lolt, but it was not 
Swraeiens ; it wanted repairs, and had never been completed ; 
but parts .of the: outline were bold, able, and mafterly. Mr, 
Burke expoftulates very jultly. with his correfpondent, on their 
neglect. of the, remaining foundations in the re-ereCtion of their 
edifices, . Their. wild inconfiderate, it cannot be called a build- 
ing | for it wants proportion, folidity, and dignity ; their loofe, 
disjoimted, materials, in our author’s.opinion, render them ridi- 
calous, and. France has bought undtfguifed calamities at a higher 

price than any nation has purchafed the moft unequivocal bleff- 
ings»: Their attempt, was, he obferves, unprovoked, and 
they have, found, their punifthment in their fuccefs ” 


sofLavs overturned, tribunals fubverted, indultry without 
vicour, commerce; expiring, the revenue unpaid, yet the peo- 
pledmpoverithed,) a church pillaged, and a ilaie not reheved ; 
elyik, and, military anarchy, made the contiitution of the king- 
dom every thing human and divine facrificed to the idol of 
Prblic credit, and national bankrupicy the confequence ; and 
to crown all, the paper fecurities of new, precarious, tot- 
bing power, ba difcredited paper fecurities of impoverithed 
aud and béggared rapine, held out asa currency-for the fup- 
tof an’empire, in lieu of the two great recognized {pecies 
gar réprefenr the lating conventional credit of mankind, which 
Gi appeared and? hid ‘themfel ves im she earth from whence they 
came, when the principle of properry, whofe creatures and se- 
prefemratives they:are, wasfy.emaccally, fabverted,’ 
MF this pidturé is coloured more gloomily than that which 
‘we had fornierly oecafion to draw of France, from the works 
“Of Frenchitien,’ it is becaufe’a few months have added to the 
‘evils, ‘and the National Aflembly have preferred difcuffions on 
the colour of thé flags aud uniforms to fecuring fubordination 
Aw-the navy and army, to the prefervation of i property, and the 
fecusny of Jife itfelf. . If My. Burke’s account.be. true,, no- 
othingobetrer could be expected: the third eftate-was, accord- 
ing to’his\reprefentation, diipraportionally,, and he!adds, un- 
 conftitatiovally, large, whilit ats members, at leaftthe majo- 
“rity, were futh as would more probably intrealé che confuifion 
than.leffen i ity becaiste’ eney* had’ ‘more: tp ga in from ‘avarehy 
, 7 than 
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than froma due fabordination.” THe Choice of deputies ftom 
the clergy was, it feeins, equally éxceptionable, and our author 
feelingly Iaments the want of fome decent regulated’ presemis 
mence, fome déference to birth or rank. Tf it is’ contended 
that 24 millions ought to prevail over 200,000, he’ ‘replies, 
true, if the conftitution of a kingdom bea problem of arith= 
metic, or if the queftion be argued with the affiftance of the 
Jamp-cord ; but we think with him, that’ thé nice fenfe of 
honoar, the regard to decorum, the feeling attention due to 
an eftablithed charaéter, fo peculiarly obfervable in’ men of 
birth and rank, peculiarly fit them for diftinguifhed ftations 
in the regulations of government. It may be replied, thatit 
is enough for a ftatefman to be hone; but there is/a lively 
fenfe of honour which goes beyond it, which’ is not content 
with ading right, but with peculiar delicacy and fenfibility, 
will not approach fo near the confines of wrong as to’ excite a 
momentary fufpicion. Mr. Burke is very fevere, and juitly fe- 
were, on that fpirit which pervades Dr. Price’s feriion; the 
frequent fuggeftions that this moment is’ favourable to< the 
caufe of liberty, and that the National Affembly may co-ope- 
rate in this great work of our own renovation.» -in truth, 
they have atted too injudicioufily for themfeives, .: toobe 
admitted to affift in the little reforms’ neceflary in >this‘coun> 
try.—But Mr. Burke has not yet done with the fermor at the 
Old Jewry. -He examines, with great accuracy, the’ boafted 
rights of man, and ridicules the triumphant ‘perforation 
of the preacher. Dr. Price, he obferves, made no néw dif- 
covery: Hugh Peters conduéted a triumph of a fimilar kind, 
and, like the preacher, wifhed to depart in, peace, , Hagh 
was difappointed, but Dr. Price. will.probably. be .more. for- 
tunate in his efcape.—We muft. now turn to, the, .affairs of 
France. one 

The triumph which Dr. Price exaggerates and commends, 
Mr. Burke laments, and reprefents the affembly,.as animated 
with the warmeft indignation againft thofe turbulent madmen 
who could be guilty of it. . The utmoft that can, be faid. in 
their favour is, that in their zeal for liberty, they, have for 
got to provide means for fupprefling. licentioufnels. 


¢ What muft they have felt at being obliged, as a felicitation 
‘on the prefent new year, to requeft their captive king to forget 
the ftormy period of the laft, on account of the great. good which 
he was likely to produce to his people ;) to the complete attain 
ment of which good they adjourned the praétical demontftrations 
of their loyalty, affuring him. of their obedience, when he fhould 
no longer poflefs.any authority to.command ? . EER, 
$ This addrefs was made with much good nature and affection 
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to be fure. But, among the. revolutions in. France, muft be 
reckoned a coniiderable revolution in their ideas of politenefs. 
In England we are faid to learn manners at fecond-hand from 
your fide of the water, and that we drefs oar bebaviour in the 
frippery of France. If fo, we are ftill in the old cut; and have 
not fo far conformed to the new Parifian mode of good-breeding, 
asito think it quite in the moft refined ftrain of delicate compli- 
ment. (whether in condolence or congratulation) to fay to the 
moft humiliated creature that crawls ‘upon the earth, that great 
public benefits are derived from the murder of his fervants, 
the attempted affaffination, of himfelf and of his wife, and the 
mortification, difgrace, and degradation, that he has perfonally 
fuffcred. It is a topic of confolation which our ordinary of 
Newgate would be too humane to ule to a criminal at the foot 
of the gallows, I fhould have thought that the hangman of 
Paris, now that he is liberalized by the vote of the National Af- 
fembly, and is allowéd his rank and arms in the herald’s college 
of the rights of men, would be too generous, too gallant aman, 
too. full of the fenfe of his hew dignity, to employ that cutting 
confolation to any of theperfons whom the /eze zation might 
bring. under the adminiftration of his-executive powers.’ 


The events of the fixth of O&ober, 1 ~89, are indeed truly 
diftrefing. “They want no heightening to sender them tra- 
gic, ‘ateleaftin our author’s defcription. Much of it is known, 
but: Mr. Burke'adds, that when the mob broke into the pa- 
lace, the centitiel had fcarcely time to eall to the queen to 
fave hherfelf, when he was killed; and the had juft efcap- 
ed.when her bed was ftabbed with a huadred ftrokes. This 
differs from the common narratives ; and:we fhall tranfcribe a 
few paffages from ‘the letter of M, de Lally Tollendal,. the 
principal witnefs of thofe tranfattions: he is excufing his fe- 
_ceffion from the affembly. * My health, I declare, renders 
me unable to’ do my duty; but. independent of it, I had not 
ftrength to fupport any longer the horror of this bloody fcene; 
thefe’ heads; the guecz a/mojf? affafinated; the king dragged 
‘away like a flave, entering Paris in the midft of his murder- 
ers, and preceded by the heads cf the unfortunate guards ; 
thefe perfidious janizaries ; thefe murderers ; thefe female can- 
nibals’; ‘this crv for all the bifhops to be hanged, on the mo- 
ment while the king entered the capiral, with two bifhops 
of his’council in the coach; a gun whith 1 faw fired inté one 
of the queen's coaches; and M. Bailly calling it a glorious day.’ 
This isthe triamph which Dr, Price alludes to with fo much 
fatisfa&tion, probably becaufe he was not acquainted with its 
horrors’; for we cannot believe, with Mr. Burke, that he 
was fo mach exhilarated with the profpect only of the exc- 
cution of the bifhops. Our author, with his ufual-feeling 
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and gallantry, expatiates' on ‘the’ diftreffes’ both of the king’ 
and queen, ‘The age of chivalry'is over; that of o-conomifts 
and ‘talculators, he obferves, has fucceede ed ; and he ¢xpa» 
tidtes at length on the lofs of that generous ‘joyalty to rank 
and fex, that proud fubmiffion, that, dignified obedience, that- 
fubordination of the heart, which kept alive; even in fervi- 
tude itfelf, the fpirit of an exalted freedom: '» It-is an. obfer- 
vation of more confequence, that, with this: petierous fpirit, 
we-have: grown:to. our prefent: height, and-no one can fay 
how much of the prefent:profperity may be owing to its. 
The diftreffes of the king dre more interefting, becaufe he 
¢ has bornevhis faculties fo' meekly.’ If the prerogative had 
arifen to an improper heizht, that was the hydra tq be crufh- 
ed; the man ought to have been fpared. .-If the; deficiency 
of iti national abilird was too great to be fupplied, »by. the 
afualbchannels, ‘thofe were to be called upon who-had, fat. 
tened: on.the {poils of the.people, not the clergy; who~had 
no fhare in the plunders; This:meéature is, with | {ome -pro- 
bability, .. imputed: .to. that « philofophical: fpirit, ag itis 
called, or rather to that f{ceptical tendency, fo prevalent;on 
the continent. » The clergy are fair. game, becanfe that 
profeflion, in their opinion, is ufelefs, This confideration 
leadsour author toexamine the genera] eftablihments in Eng» 
land ; and this he does with more readinels, becaufe,.as. he 
obfervés, in France they know little of England, :or what is 
done in it. ‘The Conftitational and Revolution Societies:echo 
each-other’s fentiments, and what is not known or overlooked 
with contempt, our neighbours think is generally acknow- 
ledged, becaufe it is not contradicted: But Mr. Burke’sopi- 
nions on an eftablifhed church, an eftablithed monarchy, arif- 
tocracy and democracy, the evils which might enfue from the 


deftraGion of thefe eftablifhments, or how far the intereft_of , 


the nation is concerned in fupporting them on their proper le- 
vel, are fufficiently known. -On the fubjeét of ecclehiattical 
eflablifhments, our‘author is much too diffufe. His ientiments 
in general are juft; but when ‘he applies them to the ecclefi- 
aftics of France, n@ inconfiderable partiality to their caufe is 
confpicuous: it isan argument, however, of fome confequence, 
that to fupply a deficit of two millions will not fupport a'con- 
fifcation of five millions; and the conduc of the aflembly is 
more. conipicuous, when we find that only a certain portion is 
to bepaid, and the lands of the clergy are to be held by this 
fine, by the creatures of the afiembly, fecuring..a.kind of 
knights~fervice, to oppofe a future crufade.. The;govern- 
ment of France, though defpotic, was more. tolerable, in. Mra 
Burke’s: opinion, than a democracy, and the government 
could'not be very bad with an increafing popalation, and 
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external :profperity,,.. ‘This, was.the fituation, of F rance, when 
thecgeneral:inftruétions to: the reprefentatives pointed.only to: 


an) improvement, ‘notte a deftruction, and a regenerationiof | 
a form ‘of government, verifying’ in: a political view the pros: 


phecy of Horace : 
ZEtas pareiitum, pejor avis tolit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiofiorem. 


The different effets which have arifen from this new or— 
ganization, fo far as they regard commeree, internal profpe- 
rity, and population, appear to be unfavourable. ‘The com- 
mittee of medicancy, the firft tax laid to maintain the poor, 
and the deficiency of {pecie, are not the leaft ftriking of thefe 
retrograde motions. pen Nene 8 ae 3 

T ¢ nobility, ‘at whom the National Affembly-has:aimed 
its. pi inted fhafts, and its childifh, harmflefs ‘fling, i$ \re- 
Bad 0; by. the author of the Reflections as a liberal, bene- 
figent,, well-informed and gallant race of men, who, evett by 
theit:conda an ‘the.firft; eps of the Revolution, deferved a 
Vet have oblerved) fays Mr. Burke, the affectation, which, 
£6? hiny Years*patt,: has /prevailed ‘in Parisseven to. a degree 

erfedtly chitdith, of idelifing the memory:of: your Heary >the 

dutth.~’ Ef any thing ‘could put one out of humour with that 
otiamént'to the kingly charaéter, ivwould be this.overdone ftyle 
of infidious’ panegyric. ~The perfons who-have worked this en- 
_ gine the mol bufily; are thofe who have endéd their panegyrics 

in dethroning his fueceffor:anddefcendant ; a man as fo0od-na- 
tured atsthe: Jeatt. ds Henry the Fourth; altogether as, fond of 
his: people,-and who-has done infinitely more to correct the an- 
cient, vices ,of the; ftate than that great monarch did, or we 
are fure he ever meant todo, Well it is for his panegyrifts that 
they-have. not him tg deal with. For Henry of Navarre*was’ a 
repalpte, aalive, and politic prince.’ He pofleffed indeed great 
humanity and mildnefs ; but! an humanity atid miildnefs chat 
never ftood in the way of his interefts. » He never foughtto-be 
loved ‘without putting ‘himfelf firt in a. condition to be feareds 
He’ ufed fuft language with determined conduct. He, aflexted 
and “maintained-his: authority in the grofs, and. diftributed his 
aéts of conceffion only in the detail. . He, {pent the income of 
his:prerogatives nobly ; but he took, care not,to break in. upon 
the capital; never abandoning for a moment any of the claims 
which. he made.under.the fundamental laws, nor fparing to thed 
the blood of thofe who oppofed him, often in the field, fometimes 
upon the fcaffold.. Becaufe he knew\how ‘to make his Virtties 
re{pected By the anerettt, he has merited the praifes ‘uf thofe 
whom, if th¢y had lived in his time, he would have that up'in 
the Battile, and brought to punifhment along with the regicides 
whom he'hanged after he had fantithed: Paris.into a seeaeers? 
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* If thefe panepy rifts aren earneftin their admiration of Henry 
the Fourth. ‘they mult: remember, that they cannot think more 
highly of: himthari he didof ‘the nobleffe:ot France ;) whofevir-: 
tue, honour, courage; patriotifm, ‘and loyalty, . were his con- 
ftant theme.’ 
The faults of the nobility and.of the.clergy were snot fach 
as merited fo fevere a punifhment, but there. feems 10 have 
been a tacit convention between the.monied.imen and the dema- 
gogues, by which the fuperior orders were facrificed, while 
the latter, as having been precluded by prejudices from hi 
and obnoxious fituations, efcaped, The attack on the ¢ler=" 
gy.was, in Mr. Burke’s, opinion,, not only impoliti¢ but. un-' 
jut... This poGtion, which he endeavours to prove at fome 
length, is not, however, very fuecefsfully fupported.. rf 
4 I can never.cenfider this aflembly as, any. thing, elfe. than a 
voluntary aflociation.of men.who have availed themfelves of 


circumftances tofeize upon the, power of the flare. Théy Rave’ 


not the fanGtion and authority of the character under which they: 


firtt met. They have affumed another of 4 very ‘dilfetené tas 


ture; and have completely altered and inveFted all the relations’ 


in which they originally ftood, They do not hold the authority! 


they exercife under any conftitational, law ofthe) flate,.. “They 
have departed:from the inftraétions of the people by. pane: ey, 
were fent;. which inftructions, ‘as. the | aflembly) did ; Rot; te 
virtue of any-ancient ufage or fettled law, were.the fole fo 
of their authority: . The mot confiderable. of; their, a¢ts 
not been done*by-great majorities and in this fort of, 9 on 
vifions, -which: carry. only: the: confirudiive authority pgs 
ev ftrangers: will confider reafons:as well as rae sea 
* To fum up the account’ of their errors, <he’ findsthem bold, 
in fpeculation, indecifive in ufeful and neceffary regutations ¥ 
confident in their predi@ions, defetivein their performances, 
eloquent, but weak ; unable or unwilling’ to’ meet Yeat a 
culsies, .violent.and forward only in the work of deltrutth 
Jo. thort, they appear to be difciples of Ronfleaa, ‘whofe tpfen 
did, paradoxes, it is faid. he owned, to Mr, Hume, were. in- 
tended only to.dazzle. and furprife 5 but. perhaps, as our au- 
thor adds in another place, an enemy, is-an incompetent. Wits 
hefs.2—Mr. Burke then examines; what. this. boafted affembly 
has ‘done’ in’ the*great- work of -legiflation, judicatures; the 
model of the army,’ and finance. © This part of his letter. 18 
excellent. “He proceeds. on what ‘appéars tous thei:fecureft 
foundation, ‘their own journals; and defcribes, with a mix- 
ture of arch feverity, indignation, and ridicule, ‘thei modey 
avorkyin. the. department of legiflation, of conftirusional and 
financial)kaowledge,., the regulation of the army, a and the mi- 
nuter-ecircum tances of police, If. Mr., Burke: had piv Ae 
thing, more than:this examination, it would. have eftablifhe 
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’ charadter as an orator, a politician, and a philofopher. Though 


we had not already extended our article too far, we fhould 
have feared to touch this beausiful fabric, whofe merit de- 
pends as much on the conneétion of the different parts as on: 
the execution of each. .We frall tranfcribe, however, apaf- 
fage which we think of importance, and one fpecimen of the 
author’s fportive pleafantry. : : 


.* As to their other fchemes of taxation, it is impoffible to fay. 
any thing of them with certainty; becaufe they have not yet 
had their operation; but nobody is fo fanguine as to imagine 
- they will fill up any perceptible part of the wide gaping breach 
which their incapacity has made in their revenues. ‘At prefent 
the flate of their treafury finks every day more and more in cafh, 
and {wells moré and more in*fictinious reprefentation. ‘When 
fo little within or without is now found but paper, the reprefen- 
tative not of dpulence but. of wanty the creature not of credit 
but of power, they jmaginethacour flourifhing flatein England. 
18 Owing to'that bank-paper, and mot the bank-paper to the 
flourifhing condition of our commerce, ‘to the folidity of our cre 
dit, and ‘to’ the® tota: exclufien of ally idea of power from any 
part’of the tranfaction. © They forget that, in England, not one 
fhilling of paper-money ofvany defeription is received but of 
choice; that the whole has had its origin ‘in cafh actually de- 
potited ; and-that itis convercible at pleafure in an infant, and 
withou: the fimallett lo{s intocath again. » Our paper is of value 
in commerce, becaufe in law it iscof none, . It is powerful on 
*Change, becaufe in Wetimiotter: hail itis impotent., In pay- 
heat of adebt ofawenty shillings, a creditor may refute alk the 
paper f the bank of Bngiand. Nor is there awongit.us a fingle 
public-fecurity, ofany,qualiuy or nature whatioever, tinat is en< 
forged by authority, in fact 1t might be eafily fhewn, that our 
paper wealth, initead of leflening the real coin, has a teadency 
to increa(e it; inftead of being a fubffitute for money, it only fa- 
cilitates its entry, its exit, and its circulation; that it ts the 
fymbol of profperity, and not che badge of diftrefs. Never was 
a fearcity of cafly, and an exuberance of paper, a fubject of coms 
plaint tn this mation.’ 

The following paflage is truly elegant and humorous: 


¢ Their fanatical confidence in the omnipotence of church 
plunder, has induced thefe philofophers tooverlcok all care of the 
public eftate, juft as the dream of the philofopher’s ftone induces 
dupes, under the more plaufible delution of the hrermetic¢ art, to 
neglect allrational means of improving their fortunes. With thefe 
philoféphic¢ financiers, this univerfal medicine made of church 
mummyis to cure all the evils of the (tate. Thefe gentlemen, 
perhaps, donot believe a great deal in the. miracles of piety g 
but it cannot, be queftioned, that they have an undoubting. faith 


in the. prodigies of facrilege. Is there a debt which prefles them . 


—Iflug, affignats.—Are compenfations to bz made, or a main- 
| tenance 
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tenance decreed to thofe whom they have robbed of their frée- 


hold in their office, orexpelled from their profeflion—Affignatss. 
Is.a fleet to be fitted out—Affignats. 1f fixceen millions fterling 


e of thefe affignats, forced on the people, leave the wants of the 


ftate a3 uryent as ever—iflue, fays one, thirty millions fterling 
of affignats—fays another, iffue fourfcbre millions more of aflige 
nats, Thé only difference among their financial factions is on. 
the gréater or the leffer quantity of affignats to be impofed on 
the public fufferance.. They are all profeffors of affignats. 
Even thofe, whofe natural good fenfe and knowledge of com- 
merce, not obliterated by philofophy, furnith decifive arguments 
againft this delufion, conclude their arguments by pro ing the 
emiffion of aflignats. I fuppofe they muft talk of aflignats, as 
no other language would be underitood. All experience of their 
inefficacy does not in the leaft difcouragethem. Are the old afs 
fignats dépreciatéd at market? What 1s the remedy? Iflue 
new affignats.x—Mais fi maladia, opiniatria, non vult fe garire, 
quid illi facere? affignare—poftea affignare} énfuita affignare. 
The word isa trifle altered.. The Latin of your prefent doctors 
may be better than that of your old comedy ;. their wifdom, 
and the variety of their refources are the fame, ‘They have not 
more notes in their fong than the cuckow;. though, far from 
the foftnefs of that harbinger of fummer and plenty, their voice 
is as harfh and as ominous as that.of the raven.’ : 


We muft now leave Mr. Burke, whom we have followed 
with great pleafure and fatisfaction ; but it would be unpolite 


to leave him without a word or two at parting. In politi= © 


cal {peculations we have not always agreed with our author; 
and. have occafionally been forced by the contraft of opinions 
to reflect, that revolutions, or the calamities of kings, have 
not formerly been odious to Mr. Burke. If we were now 
called on to defend the condu& of Great-Britain. refpecting 
America, we could copy much from our author with very 
little change. Thefe days are, however, at an end; and, 
as we have fometimes had occafion to change our own opi- 
nions in confequence of new experience, we ought not to deny 
the fame privilege to Mr. Burke. If we were to give a 
general charaGter of thefe ‘ Refleétions,’ we fhoald want 
words to exprefs our fenfe of their merits, on the whole; bat 
impartiality muft confefs, that different parts are difpropor- 
tionally and tedioufly extended; the finer feelings feem to 
have exaggerated fome fcenes, and prejudice to have colour- 
ed a few parts of the picture. We have followed the progref- 
five iteps of the French patriots with a cautious and obfetving 
eye, and the opinions we have occafionally given do not 
greatly differ from thofe of our author : our feelings too have 
been fometimes raifed to an equal pitch. But with all the 
faults which may, and undoubtedly will be difcovered in 
this work, it is impoffible to be blind to its beauties: the de- 
VoL. LXX, Nov, 3790. <Oo {criptions 
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feriptions are animated by all the’powers of Mr. Barke’s pet- 

cil; the ‘humour is elegant, correct, and pointed ; ‘the Jan- 

guage, in general that of mild expoftulation, flows with.an 
_ even tenour, and, in fo fofta ftream, that while we feem occafi- 
onally to look for variety, the with fubfides in the admiration. 
of the elegance with which each fentence is: ufually, finithed. 
This may appear the warm eager flream of partiality ;,but we 
feel it to be the decifions of fri jaftice,,. The aftors in the 
fcene may: find fome errors in faéts, and the experience of fu~ 
ture ages may contradict our author’s prophecies ;. bat thrs 
work will ftill. fubfitt, as a finifhed model of elegant com- 
pofition and pathetic defcription: it may be always ad- 
mired, as containing the moft judicious political principles, 
and a very accurate examination of one part of the Britith 
conftitution. 
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4A: Treatife on Putrid Inteftinal Remitting Fevers, in which the 
Laws of the Pebyile State and Sol-Lunar Influence being invef- 
‘tigated and defined; are- applied to explain the Nature of the 
warious Forms, Crifes, and other Phenomena of thefe Fevers ; 
‘and thence'is deduced aad inftituted an improved Method of cur- 
ing them. By Francis Balfour, M. D. 8vo. 6s. Boards, 

‘Robinions. 

WE examined the firft edition of this work, or rather the 

firft Englith edition, in our. LXth volume, p. 287... In 
the prefent treatife, Dr. Balfour has rendered the fubje& motft 
abftrufe and complicated, by the injudicious form which he has 
adopted, and the harfh terms introduced by an affectation of 
accuracy. From the obfervations of Dr. Lind and. our,au- 
thor, it is probable that the. periods of fevers in fome parts 
of India feem to. be conneéted with the changes of the. moon, 
In England, the connexion is imperceptible,,.and very gene- 
rally accidental: in,a regular epidemic, the termination is 
ufually on the fame day, and fome attacks and fome recoveries 
are found in every period of the moon. 

Our author’s firft problem is, *,to inveftigate and define. the 
laws of the febrile ftate, and of the fol-lunar influence from, the 
phenomena.’ . The putrid inteftinal fever is the, typhus. .of 
warm climates, which is generally attended with putrid matter 
in the inteflines.. Our author attributes it to a putrid fomes, 
conveyed to the inteftines,\ acting as a ferment on the mucus, 
which is.abforbed in thefame ftate, and infects the blood. The 
paroxy{ms, produced by this infection, occur near the new and 
full moons, which fhow their influence by the greater number 
of attacks at that time ; ; fome anticipation of the parex yims,, at 
me fame. period ;; and an increafe. of their violence. : Perfons 
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feem liable to attack inthe intervals ; (for the period compre- 
hends:three days and a-half before the new and full moon) but’ 
the tendency is weak and inconfiderable, and the fever foon dif- 

appears.” ‘The influence of the equinoétial period, and parti-° 
cularly of the: autumnal equinox, is alfo very great. : 

The fecond problem is, * to employ the laws of the febrile’ 
ftate and fol-lunar influence, to explain the nature of the va- 
rious forms and crifes of putrid inteftinal remitting fevers, and 
other phenomena.’ In this problem, the former dottrine of the 
moft frequent attacks during the lunar periods, is repeated, 
and. but little added to it; for, as our author adopts the period. 
of feven days, which feems to regulate fevers at whatever tithe 
the attack is, the coincidence tuft be afterwards apparent, 
though the changes of the moon have-in reality no influence. 
If Dr. Balfour contends that the feven days are influenced by’ 
the moon, the queftion returns refpecting the greater numberof 
attacks at the change, which it is not contended are obfervable 
in colder climates, where the feptennial infiaence on fevers pre- 
vails. The proportion of attacks, in the lunar periods, is to 
thofe of the intervals, according to our author’s tables, as g:to 
1. The critical maturity, which, at laf, Dr. Balfour is oblig- 
ed to call to his affiftance, to explain the different phenomena, 
is only the tendency of fever to. remit and go off, at particular, 
and regular periods, which alone, we think, will folve all the 
fuppofed effe&ts of the fol-lunar influence. 

The third problem is, * to employ the knowlege we have 
obtained of the nature of the various forms, &c. of putrid in- 
teftinal remitting fevers, to deduce and inftitute an improved 
method of cure.’ | 

Ass in the fecond problem, the author’s great objeét is to fhow 
the connexion betweén his obfervations on the fol-lunar influ- 
ence, with the ancient doétrines of crifes, fo in this, on the fame. . 
ground, he explains the utility of the moft falutary pra¢tice in 
the cute of the fevers. The following rules, which contain 
the chief parts of our author’s practice, we fhall feleét, 


‘¢ Rule I, That the contagious matter muft be evacuated, if 
poffible, before the mucus of the ftomach and inteftines be ing 
fected and corrupted ; or before an abforption fufficient to ex 
cite and confirm the difeafe has taken place, by vomiting, pur- 
ging; and dweating, with the forms of tart. emetic, that 
are beit {uited to thefe feveral purpofes.’ , 


¢ To thefe obfervations, I have here to add, firft that calomel, 
ina degree fupetior to any other medicine I am acquainted 
with, pofleffes ‘the property’ of loofening and ‘detaching. the 
mucus: of the jnteftines: that it requires, ‘in e@heral, from 6 


to so hours to effect this perfeétly, and operates beft when the 
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patient lies. quietly a bed, without tofling or moving about ; 

that a proper dofe to an adult is from 6 to 12 grains ;\ and thac 
this dofe mutt be repeated from 3 to 6 times at the beginning” 
of the difeafe ; and afterwards, occaffonally, a8 it may feem- 
to be required by the fulnefs of the bowels, and ftate of their 

contents. We have to add, fecondly, that, ‘in difcharging the. 
mucus, when loofened and detached by the calomel, together 

with the other faces, a folution of /a/ cathartic. qmar. with 

crem. tart and manna, fugar, or honey, and avery {mall pro- 

portion of fart. emetic. given in divided dofes Saat hour, 

or every half hour, operates more certainly, expeditioufly, 

eafily, and effectually, than any other medicine I have ufed. 

Three or four fmall dofes muft..be given every morning after 

the’dofes df calomel, at the beginning of the difeafe; and afs 

terwards, in the courfe of it, as many every morning, or every: 
fecond morning, as are fufficient to keep the bowels perfectly 

-- open and eafy.” : 


In the milder kinds of typhus, this mode of condué& is to: 
be purfued during the four or five firft days; and, at the end of 
this. time, we are directed to co-operate with the natural ten- 
dency of the interlunar interval, ,to refolve the fpafm, and to 
guard againft the dangers of the returning lunar period. In the 
more dangerous kinds, we are.told, ) 


¢ Rule I. That the rules. already propofed, in treatinz the: 
mild and fafe forms of thefe fevers, for flopping the ‘fever, 
if poffible, in’ the very beginning ; for evacuating the bowels 
effeCtually with calomel and the laxative folution ; and for giv. 
mg nourifhment, are to be obferved ftriély during the two 
firit days of fuch forms as may threaten to be violent and dan- 
gerous: that, on the morning of the. third day, immediately 
after the operation of the morning laxative, in oxder to check 
putrefaction, fupprefs the violence of the meridional paroxy{ms, 
and give fecurity againft a failure of the ftrength, or any un- 
favourable turn in the fever; the bark is then to be exhibited in 
fubitance, and to be continued for two days in fuch dofes as to 
throw in at leaft 12 drams or 2 ounces before the expiration of 
the fecond day : that then the calomel is to be repeated at bed- 
time, and the laxative in the morning: that, immediately after 
the operation of the morning laxative, the bark is again to be re- 
iterated for two days, jultas before ; that the calomel and laxative 
are again to be repeated ; and fo on, until the fever give way ; 
afier which, it is fufficient to fupport the effect of the powder 
by a few dofes of the decoégtion given daily, and to repeat'the 
laxative folution every fecond or thirdday, asoccafion may re» 
quire. t : 


_.* Rule If. That, to prevent the bark from being thrown 
up, or pafled by ftool, and‘alfo to make nourithment:fit upsn 
the flomach, and to procilie eafe and repofe, opiates areita'be 


given fr eely.’ 
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In fhort, except the fact of the increafed number of attacks 
at,the lunar period, we meet with nothing but common obfer- 
vations in, an.abftrufe form; with intricate and trifling diftinc- 
tions’; with promifes imperfeétly performed. Of the faét itfelf 
we fhall fay nothing, but leave it to be afcertained or contra- 
dicted by future obfervers. Our author has not recurred to the 
writings of his predeceffors; but if he had, he would have been 
entangled in a peculiar difficulty ; for fome, who believe the lu- 
nar influence, contend that the lunar period, others that the 
lunar interval, is peculiarly dangerous. After more care and 
trouble than the enquiry probably deferves, we can find no- 
thing folid or fatisfactory on this fubje&, even among practi- 
tioners, who contend for the influence of the fun and noon in 
fevers. We believe it to be a merely vifionary refinement, and 
we are certain that our author’s manner of writing will never 
make it a popular one. 





Poems, dedicated, by Permiffion, to thé Right Honourable the 
Countess Fitzwilliam, By S:'Pearfon. 410. 45. Robinfons. 


Tes collection opens with an introductory fonnet addreffed. 

to the Reviewers. It neither deprecates our wrath, nor 
meaanly folicits our favour ; but concjliates our regard and efteem 
forthe author by the fpirit and elegance with which it is write 
ten. 


¢ Ta you who, feated on the facred hill, 
Smile at the crowd that where Caftalia flows, ~ 
erly prefs to tafte the vocal rill, 

And fancy laurel fillets bind their brows; 
Te you, a votary of the tuneful choir 
Submits her wild ftrains with a timid figh, 
Yet afks no pity if her humble lyre 
Be doom’d in dark Oblivion’s fhade to lie ; 
But oh ! if judgment fhould approve her lays, 
Judgment whole eye fweet fympathy can veil, 
More than the partial friend’s fhe’d deem your praife, 
And call it grateful as the balmy gale, 
That breathing on the river’s icy fource, 
Diffolves its chryftal bonds, and animates its courfe.’ 


“The principal. poem is entitled, < Lines found on the Stairs 
a the Tour de la Chapelle of the Baftile.’. They are, fuppofed 
to be addreffed by a prifoner to the ‘ gentle guard,’ who ac- 
campanies him when, his mind is torn by different paffions : loft 
incthought, depreffed by.melancholy, then. agitated, by terror ; 
whalft: the vifionary. forms: ot hy unhappy PrgpEc cao Oi 
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abode of woe prefent. themfelves to Ais diftracted imagi- 
nation. The performance indicates vigour of mind and 
ftrength of fancy: the meafure is irregular ; the ftyle*bold and 
energetic; the fcenery, like that of Salvator Rofa, is gloomy, 
wild, and auguft; and feveral defcriptive touches are no lefs 
ftriking and terrible than thofe — fomietimes occur in the 
Inferno of Dante. 


_* Yet ftay, fupport me to my cell; 

Give me thy hand? ?—What! art thou fied ? 
Art thou too Y Falle j ? nay then, my hopes farewel ! 
Death fcowls i impatient o’er my wretched head! - 
Hark! fure the pow’rs of angry heaven roll, 

. From-its ftrong- bafe this horrid pile, : 
Yon cells. unfold !—~ back wheel their pond’rous grates, 
And rufhing fpectres through the paflage howl, 
¢* Fouf murder; and infernal guile,” 

And yell for vengeance to the tardy fates, 


« Rapid and fierce, a. grifly fhade 
Burft through the cleaving ftairs, 
This way.its hideous eye-balls roll ! 
*Tis too much for mortal mold, 

My brain is rack’d, my veins are cold, 
' Wheretfhail 2 turn my ‘fteps for aid ? 

Terror uplifits my parting hairs, 

And-madnefs faflens on my foul ! 


‘ Angels of. heaven | guard me—hark-! it fpeaks, 

Bury me deep—its accent breaks 

Like thunder.o’er the midnight fy, 

Red phrenzy flafhes from its eye, 

Keen on the gory vefture it upholds, 

That fhews a regal badge, wove in the ftiff’ned folds. 
‘¢ That flceting tyrant feize”’ it cries, 

Ye ugly mivitters who dwell | 

Down in his native hell— 

Chain’d on, yon. bed 6f folid, fire he lies 

Naw they pierce his flony heart, 

Now from their widen’d fockets {tart 

His keen relentlefs: eyes ; 


‘¢ Now whitl himto yon flinty rock, 
Laugh at his groans, his yellings mock, 
And plunge him in the freezing lake below: : 
Dath from his cheeks thofe iron tears, 
find fhrick ARMAGNAC in his ears, 
Atmagnae welt’ring from the tyrant’s blow sr” 
© This folemn filence feems like nature’s death, 
Gives frantic fancy wing, and checks my labouring breath, 
‘ My fearful eyes.once more, 
The heavy glooms explore ; 


Myfterious 
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Myfterious powers ! it ftands there fill, 
Yet.in its eye no longer burns ba 

That fierce revengeful will, 

Ak! ow: off me it mournful turns, . 

Oh! {pare me, reftlefs {pirit, I have ftood —__ 

Firm in the phalanx, ’midft the cannon’s crafh, ~ 
Met the fierce ball, brav’d the blue lightning’s flally, 
And fmil’d on death frowning in robes of blood ; 

But ah! thy glare hurls reafon from her throne, 
. Deftroys my powers, and turns my heart4o, tone.’ 


The ¢ griefly fhade? is fuppofed to be the eldeft princeof Armag- 
nac, who was feized with infanity in the Baftile; where he had been 
long’ confined ‘with his brother, by Lewis! th: Eleventh, * the 
tyrant’ -alluded’to in the poem. We are informed, “ that. they 
were fixed im holes fonk:in the ftone-work;/in the form of 
fagar-loaves terminating in points, fo:asto deprive their feet of 
reft, and their bodies“ of repofe ; from this miferable fituafion 
they were taken twice a week to receive the {¢qurge, under the 
infpection of the governor, ~The youngeft furvived his. inhu- 
man-fovereign, at whofe, death he was vcleated ” “Their father, 
James d’ Armagnac, duke of Nemours, mentioned i in. the fore- 
going. lines, was likewife caufelefsly, as it is fuppofed, put to 
death by Lewis the Eleyenth.—The next poem, in point of 
cornfeauence, is an African tale, which likewife does credit 
to Jirs..Pearfon’s abilities and humanity,, The longer poems 
which follow,. Zara ;and. Sebaftian, and Voila and Alon- 
zo, are exactly in the manner. (we think indeed the copy 
rather too, like. the original) of Aleanzor and Zaida in the Re- 
liques of Ancient Poetry... It fhould however be obferved, that 
they are profeff-dly written in imitation of the old Spanith bal- 
lad. ;.but, in length and merit, they are much inferior to the pre- 
ceding. ‘The remainder confifts almof entirely of fonnets on 
different occafions. We hhall felec& one of them; ds a farther 
{pecimen of Mrs. Pearfon’s poetical talents: it is addreffed 
to the fefting fun. 


* Parent of Beauty ! oft as I beaold 7 
The veil of evening thy refplendence fhroud, 
See thee empurple yon {low-failing cloud, 
And.o’er the ocean fhow’r a paler gold ; 


And from this height difcern a deeper hue 
Stealo’er yon wood, checking the hnnet’ slay, 
Hear its: melliftuous ‘cadence die away, 

_ And mark the rack-rofe droop beneath the dew. 


The'gratdetir of his powerfa! harid’T own, 
Who clothes in amber light thy morning-thione 


0:0 %& 
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“And bids:thee in the zenith’ radiant fhine ; 
cect But when from wettern fkies thy beauty flows, 

His mercy in thy foften’d f{plendor lows, 

And fills my penfive foul with love divine!’ 


' We could point out but few defeéts of any confequence, in 
thefg’Poems, were we inclined to be faftidious: fuch words ag 
* charm’ and ¢ balm’ fhould not be introduced as a rhyme; and 
a few others, fuch as Viola for Viola; zrial for Aerial, eligac 


for élegiac, are wrongly accented: but, on the whole, hoch 


pectoamnaace i is.entitled to much approbation, 





A Narrative of the Mutiny on Board his Majefy’s Ship Bounty; 
and the fubfequent Voyage of Part of the Crew in the Ship's 

*- Boat, from Tofoa, one of the Friendly Iflands, to Timor, a 

> Dutch Settlement ‘in the Eaft Indies. Written by Lieutenant 
William Bligh. 410. 7s. Boards, Nichol. 


PP HE defign of carrying young plants of the bread-fruit-tree, 

from the iflands lately difcovered in the Pacific Ocean to 
the American iflands, was fo truly benevolent, that we regret 
exceedingly the event which occafioned its failure. It was one 
of thofe attempts worthy of the attention of an enlightened na- 
tion, which great commercial country, in poffeffion of the fci- 
entific acquifitions in their. moft improved ftate, could alone have 
condnéted with effect ; and it would at once have filenced every 
difcontented caviller, who may ftill enquire what ufeful purpofe 
voyages, .conduéted. with fo much hazard and expence, have 


anfwered ? A thoufand and fifty-one plants of this moft valu- 


able fpecies were in the higheft perfection, with other ufeful 
vegetables of thefe iflands, when a mutiny, condutted with un- 
exampled, fecrecy, unexpectedly broke out ; and the captain, 


with the principal officers, the gunner, carpenter, fail-maker, 


cook, butcher, and clerk were forced into the launch and com- 
mitted to the ocean. The crew, intoxicated with the pleafure 
and the diffipation which they enjoyed in the Society Iflands, 
probably returned to them; and itis not one of the leaft of the 


misfortunes. that the conduct of thefe unprincipled wretches has,. 


undoubtedly, before this time, added greatly to the ftock of 
Otaheitan vices, and conneéted, in the minds of the inhabitants, 
the moft flagrant enormities with the name of an Englifhman. 
The unfortunate men who were thus fet adrift in a wide ocean, 
pr furrounded only with iflands where protection was uncertain, 
unlefs it could be fecured by ability to refift infult or injury, had 
. @ few, fleceffaries only,, , Nineteen were confined in.the launch, 
- meafuriag only twenty-three fzetin length, and fix feetuineinehes 
wie, with twenty-eight gallons of water only, thirty-two pounds 
of 
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of pork, and am hundred ‘and fifty pounds of bread. Their firt 
attempt was to fecure'a fupply of provifions at Tofoa, an ifland 
in the neighbourhood, ‘and to prdceed from: thence to Tonga- 
taboo; but, at Tofoa, their weaknefs was-foon difcovered, and 
they were attacked: with ftones, which they could notrefift,and 
by armed ganoes;: which, asithey had no fire-arms, they could 
not: repel, The only alternative. was flight; and they owed 
their fafety at-iaft to the ftratagem of throwing away fome 
cloaths, which the affailants were eager to pick up, and fuffered 
them to efcape. They were confequently driven to the :dread- 
ful refource of erofling the Pacific Ocean in this. boat ; and with 
their fcanty flock of provifions, to proceed to Timor, the moft 
eaftern fettlement of the Dutch in India, Nothing but the moft 
unexampled perfeverance and refolution could have enabled them 
to carry this.defign into execution. Provifions were to be javed, 
and the twenty-fifth, part of a pound of bread at breakiatt, 
dinner, and fupper, with a quarter of a pint of water, and oc~ 
cafionally an ounce of pork, was their diet, At laft the fuppey- 
bread was withdrawn. Their feafts were fometimes a Boaby (a 
fea bird) caught with the hands, and once they hooked’'a dole 
phin: thefe were eaten raw, and, as they were equally divided, 
added little to their ftock. A tea-fpoonful of ram was fome- 
times allowed, but of this their flock was very {mall. To add 
to their diftrefs, they had many ftorms; the fea broke over the 
boat almoft comftantly, and inceffant baling became neceflary. 
The rain, however, added to their ftock of water, but it chil- 
led them with cold, and their only refource was to {trip off their 
cloaths and wring them out of falt-water. This gave them 
warmth, and was almoft as refrefhing as a change of linen. 
They reached at laft New Holland, where they found oyfter's 
and clams; but they were on the northern coaft, and could add 
little to their ftock but thefe fifh. They found indeed fome 
berries ; a few eggs, and noddies ; a fpecies of bean, and ‘tht 
palm-tree, the inner part of whofe fummit was not unpleafant 
food; but the fupply of thefe viands was very inconfiderable, 
The great advantage derived from their flay was owing to their 
being dry, and able to fleep in fecurity, which they could not 
do in the launch. We hall add a fhort extraé, to give fome idea 
of their diftrefs, in the run from New Holland to Timor. 

‘ At four in the afternoon we caught a {mall dolphin, the firft 
relief of the kind we obtained. I iffued about two ounces to 
each perfon, including the offals, and faved the remainder for 
dinner the next day. ‘Towards evening the wind frefhened, 
and it blew ftrong all night, fo that we fhipped much water, 


. and fuffered greatly from the wet*and cold. At daylight, as 


ufual, I heard much complaining, which my-own feelings cons 
vinced 
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_ Sinced me was too well founded. JT gave the furgeon and Le- 
on wera little wine, bur ‘I cotild give vo fatther rélief,’ than 
stents that a very few days longer, at our prefent fine rate 
Of fmling, would bring us to Timor. . 
¢ Gamiets, boobies, men of war and tropic birds, were con- 
ftantly about us. Served the ufual allowance of bread and: wa- 
ter, and.at noon dined on the remains of the dolphin, which 
amounted to about an ounce.per man. I obferved the latitude 
to be 9° 9 S; longitude made 10° 8’ W ; courfe fince yefter- 
day on %s 76 W; diftance 107 miles,’ 


¢ Birds and rock-weed fhowed that we were not far fred 
land ;, but Lexpeced fuch figns muft be here, as there are many 
Hflands between the eaft part of Timor and New Guineas. I 
however hoped to fall in with Timor every, hour, for I had 

eat apprehenfions that fome of my people could not hold out. 
i: extreme weakne!s, fwelled legs, hollow and ghaftty coun- 
| tenances, great propenfity to fleep, with an apparent debility 
of underftanding, feemed to me melancholy préfages of their 
‘approaching di lation: The furgeon and Lebopue, in parti- 
eular, wéte moft miferable objects, I occafienslly* gave them 
a few tea-fpoonfuls of wine, out-of the little P had faved for 
this dreadful: flage, aera no doubt greatly! helped to fupport 
_ghem. > ys es 

‘ For my own parts a sareat thare of {pirits, with the hopes 
ef being able, goaccomplith the voyage, feemed to he my prisi- 

cipal fupport ; but the boat{wain very innacently told me,;that 
he really thought I looked worfe than any one in the ene 
The fimplicity with which he uttered fuch an opinion diverted 
me, and I had good huimour enovgh to return him a better 
cortipliment.’ 


Our voyagers, in this diftreffed condition, ‘reached Timor, 

without the lofs of a man, Mr. Neifon, however, died foon 

afterwards of an inflammatory fever ; and it is highly probable 

that the effects of this fevere trial muft have been felt by all. 

One of the moft diftre fling complaints was a fevere tenefmus, 

for the belly was in general, obftinately bound, from the time 
‘they. left the thip to their arrival at Timor. 


_ # Am. indifferent fpectator,, fays our author, when refrefh: 
ment were brought to them, would have been ata lofs which 
moft to adinire ; the cyes of famine {parkling at immediate re- 
‘hief, or the horror of their préfervers at the fight of fo many 
fpectres, whiofe ghafily countenances, if the eats had been un- 
known, Would rather ‘have ‘excited terror than’ pity. Our 
‘bodies were nothing but fkin and bones, our limbs were full 
of fores, and we were cloathed. m rags ; in this condition, with 
the tears of joy and gratitude flowing down our cheeks, the 


people of Timor beheld us with a mixture of horror; furpriie, 
and pity,’ 


"The 
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The diftance from Tofoa to Timor was, above 1300 leagues" | 
On the whole, this is a.moft iaterefting narrative, and itis im- 
poflible to fpeak too highly of the refolution and good condué 
of Mr. Bligh., The iflands which he difcovered in this route 
are carefully laid dowm in the chart; but, in his fituation, we - 
could not expe any account of them: it is enough that he has 
informed us where they are, 


a 
— =e 


Colle@anea de Rebus Hibernicis: 4 Vols. 80. 21. 25. Anion 
White, Dublin. 


pus Colle&tion was publifhed in feparate Numbers, 2 
form which often eludes all our care and diligence, and 
acquired imperceptibly its prefent bulk and importance. 
Though it is impoffible to examine, every fugitive or, periodi- 
cal production, yet when thefe, in. their collected fate, be- 
come of importance in the, difeuffion of a fcientifc or. anti- 
quarian queftion, its 2ra ought not to prevent its being noticed. 
As we have lately traced, under the guidance of Mr. Pinker. 
ton, the Goths from Germany and Scandinavia to. Great. Bri- 
tain and Ireland; as we moft.foon. more particularly attend 
with Dr, Campbell to the antiquities of Ireland, it would be 
unjuft and improper to neglect one of the moft able and ya- 
tional defenders of the antiquity. of this. kingdom, becaufe his 
work was publifhed in Numbers ig the metropolis, of the Weft. 
ern Ifland. We fhall, however, attend chiefly to thofe parts of 
our author’s refearches connected. with the principal queftion, 

The firft article is a Chorographical Defcriprion of the 
County of Weftmeath, by fir Henry Piers, written in 1682, il- 
Juftrated with a Map. This.is, in many refpects; a.curigus 
and valuable record, which we cannot at this diftance, notice 
fo particularly as we could with, The Letter: of fir John 
Davis, attorney-general in Ireland, refpetting the politics:of 
that kingdom, written in 1606, contains many. facts of curi- 
ofity and importance. Archbifhop Uher’s Letter, which, fol- 
lows, on the Corbes, (Cobhorba, or tribute-lands) the Eme- 
nach (lands defigned for the fupport of the church and the 
poor) and the Termon (dfanctuary lands), contains a vat fund 
of antiquarian and philological knowledge... The office .of 
erenach was fimilar to archdeacon in more modern times. 
‘The two ancient inftruments next defcribed. are filver broches, 
though one is imperfect. In the preface, the author goes out 
of his line-on difputed ground;. but we need not examine his 
aflertions at this time. They will otcur again. 

The third Number. contains a Differtation.on the, ancient 
Irith Laws or National Cuftoms, called Gavel-kind and Tha- 
pitry. The Gavel-kind is the divifion of lands among the 
} males 
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males only, ‘and undoubtedly i is not peculiar to Ireland: it is” 
“ neceflary confeq uence of that feudal jorifdiction which com="’ 
mutes Jand for military fervice. Our author examines, in the 
beginning, the different conftitutions and condithons of landed 
properties, as well as the changes they fuffered from the ufurp- 
ation of the feudal fords. It'is fufficient for our purpofe, in this 
' place, to remark, that his errors are chiefly thofe which refpe& 
the antiquity. It is not enough, for example, to derive al- 
Jodial from the Celtic allhend (of old), unlefs he could prove * 
that holding lands by military fervice was an innovation. The 
force of allodial is, independent property, which our author 
joins a little unaccoantably to its literal meaning, ancient. 
The confequence, if we keep to the derivation, and we proba- 
bly may do‘fo without great error, will be, that the mn FRRHY 
fervice was the innovation of a conquering nation, and the 
gavel-kind and thaniftry cuftoms of a comparatively late 
origin. The former indeed was clearly eftablifhed in fome 
other nations, bat’ its’ origin and effeéts are fufficiently ex- 
plained from the cuftoms of thefe nations in other refpeéts. 
Thaniftry was the law of fucceffion, by which the oldeft malé 
among the near kinfmen of the laft ruling prince of the fame’ 
name and ftock, was conftitutionally to fucceed, whlefs ines 
pable in confequence of fome natural or accidental infirmity. 
Col. ‘Vallancey derives this cuftom from the Scythians, and 
with | great” propriety traces it through many kingdoms of Eu- 
rope, probably derived from the fame ftock. Our author next 
examines with equal care, the ftate-laws of fubfidies, tributes, 
and fifcal rights, anciently obferved by the Irifh kings and 
their fubordinate princes and ftates refpetively. The Thaniftic 
law of fenior fucceffion is afterwards illuftrated in an hiftori< 
cal and ‘genealogical account of the kings’ of Munfter.’ In 
this part there is alfo a learned and judicious account of dif- 
ferent invaders of Ireland, whom col. Vallancey fuppotes to 
be a Beloic or Saxon race from ancient Germany. ' 
The fit Effay, by a Correfpondent of the Editor, is onthe’ 
Brehon Laws, a fragment of which was long ago difcovered ;' 
but the firft’part has not yet, we believe, been found. oT ke 
colleétion of thefé laws was undoubtedly the work of a Chrif 
tian lawyer, and confequently fince the period of St, Pa- 
trick: Our author, however, diftinguifhes’ with’ fome’ 
care’ between the formation of the laws, which he con- 
tends is of Pagan origin, and the collection. “This dif’ - 
tinétion, before made and repeated, does not affect the prin 
cipal queftion. It isnot contended that there were'no laws 
previous to the introduction of Chriftianity, but that there is 
rio’ MS." ofan earlier xra, ‘Aicill; the TIrih Trebonianas; proe 
bably colleéted the traditional laws, and added the explana- 
tions, 
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tions. But, the author of « the Literature of the Irifh after 
the, Introduétion; of Chriftianity,? insroduces a new argament 
to. praye that the Irith had letters previous to the era of. St. 
Patrick. In their writings, they never employed the P till 
after fome. ages, and then did it fparingly; the X.alfo they 
analyzed, and wrote CS and GS. Now, fays our author, if 
they -had not letters before, why fhould they make this dif- 
tinction, aod partially adopt diferent ones? To prove a ne- 
gative is always difficult, nor is any material queftion involvcl 
' in the enquiry, whether they were acquainted with letters..be- 
fore, The argument is, however, not fo forcible as it may 
at firft view appear. If a nation was in poffeffion of oral lan- 
guage only, their organs would be only adapted to particular. 
founds, which would be more numerous in proportion to the 
extent of the language, and the purpofes which it fupplied.. 

When they wrote and fpoke the words of another language, 
the founds they were not accuftomed to. they would.change, 
and the reprefentation of thofe founds, if they rendered them 
accurately, they muft have changed alfo, for letters are only 
figns of found. This is done at this moment in Otaheite, and - 
a native able to write, would fubftitute Toote for Cook.. They 
would have in their alphabet neither C nor K, merely from 
not having learned thefe founds. 

The ¢ Enquiry into the firft Inhabitants of Treland,’. con. 
tains much uncertain difcuffion of an etymological kind. 
There feem to be traces of Phenician manners, language, and 
religion, but we know not whether this is to be attributed to 
a Phoenician colony, or whether thefe cuftoms were. not pecu- 
liar to all the ancient Celtic nations. ‘The latter is ,much the | 
more:probable fuppofition. 

Mr. Ledwich’s Effay on ¢ the Study of the Irith Antiqui- 
ties,’ relates ta the Brehon laws, which he endeayours unfuc- 
cefsfully to defend. The judge (the Breighoon, from whence 
their name is derived) fat in judgment in the open air, and de- 
cided feemingly from traditional cuftoms, though the decifions 
when colleéted, appear to refemble in particular inftances, 
the civil or Roman law ; but we know not whether it was ori- 
ginally a part of the Leith fyftem, or gradually incorporated 
with it, The great error in the conduct of the Breighoon, 
was punifhing the worft crimes by a fine only ; and this faule,. 
which occafioned the cenfures of the different antiquaries, is 
carefully concealed. On the fubjeét of Druidic literature, Mr, 
Ledwich repeats the reveries of Mr. Whitaker; but the nature 
of, the Bobeloth and the Ogham charatters have been long 
fince explained, and we have no evidence of even. letters being 
known. i in Ireland previous to the fifth century: no MS, has 
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been difcovered, and it can “only be allowed, that as fome mif= 
fionaries had preceded Patrick, they had'not beén deprived of 
the knowledge they acquired in Rome by their refidence in 
Ireland. © But this arguement’ is of no force in deciding 
the queftion of a national langaage.— The modes of i interment, 
the: monaftic hiftory of Ireland, the ecclefiaftical hiftory of 
this kingdom, and fome mifcellaneous obfervations, follow, 
The upright ftones our author contends were fepulchral. The — 
wandering life of the Creaghts, fo'much refembling that of - 
the ancient Scythians, is curious: the wandering paitoral life 

is peculiar to'the Eaft, and it is not eafy to fay how it was in- 

trodecéd into Ireland, 2s we have no inftances of the Nomades 

crofiing the feas. The cuftom was, however, a general one, 

of very ‘ancient and very diftant nations. It is applied 

to fhow that this paftoral life was a proof of fome refine. 

ment, fince the firft ftage is that of the hunter. He forgets 

only, that when this progrefs takes place, it implies a fixed 

refidence’: the early wandering fhepherd is in the firft era of 

his‘refinement.: 

Mr; Ledwich’s laft Effaysare on Dunmafe and Shean Caftle, 
inthe Queen’s County, and on the round Towers of Ireland, 
The latter, he thinks with great reafon, are of Danith origin, 
and the other hypothefes are examined with much candour and 
accuracy. | wipe 

The Effay by Mr. Beauford we have in one point antici- 
pated. It is entitled, Druidifm Revived; or, a Differtation 
on the Chara&ers and Modes of Writing ufed by the Irifh in 
their Pagan State, and after their Converfion to Chriftianity. 
The author, with great candour, allows that there are no 
MSS. of a date prior to the period of the patron faint of Ire- 
land, and that the Druids never committed their tenets to 
writing ; but argues, from the connexion and commerce of that 
ifland with other-<ountries, that writing was probably known, 
and that this writing was the Bobeloth and the Ogham, for 
merly mentioned. ‘The Druids are artfully brought into this 
difcuffion, becaufe they are faid by Czfar to have ufed Greek 
letters ; but it'wouald have been incumbent on the author to 
have fhown that Druidifm was ever eftablifhed in Ireland. No 
hiftorical evidence proves this faét, and the probability ‘is on 
the oppofite fide, fince the laft firm oppofition of the Druids 
wasin Anglefey. Ifthey had friends and brethren in Ireland, 
would they not rather have retired to the bogs and fattnefles 
of that kingdom, where they might have defied the whole 
Roman power? Again: the fanguinary difpofition of the 
Druids would have led'them “to oppofe by the moft decifive 
awaferes, “the progrefs of ‘Chitiffianity ; yet we find the réli- 
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gion of Chrift was received not only without @ firuggle, but 
feemingly with ardour. The pagan Irith worfhipped the fun 
and moon ; and this fuperitition, known only in thofe places 
where the Druidical fyftem had not reached, feems to have 
been inconfiftent with its tenets. The Druids, we have faid, 

are introduced in this difpute becaufe of theiremploying Greek 
letters, and the Greek, it is fappofed, was the commercial 
language of the remoteit zra. The latter we believe ; for the 
Etrurians brought their dialed to Italy, and the Latin 3 is only 
old corrupted Greek; fo that by fimilar means it might have 
been conveyed to other places; but the Druids are expredly 
faid by Czfar to have employed them as an unknown diale&, 

to preferve their fecret ; fo that our author muft give ap their 
religion of his old Greek. The former neceflarily falls, 
without our being able to efiablifh the latter as a national 
Janguage. 

We cannot follow our author particularly in his fufpected 
fyftem of the Irifh Dreids; in the origin of letters, where te 
follows the refinements of Warburton too minutely ; or in his 
progrefs of ietters, in. which we meet with too many difputed 
faéts. If the old language of the Irifh was neceffarily. derived 
from any country, it may. have. been from a Spanith colony. of 
Carthaginian origin, as Mr, Beauford alledges; but Ireland 
is not obliged to him for denying the inhabitants the ufe of 
fpeech till this late era. Ireland was undoubtedly peopled in © 
the progreflive difperfion of the Noachidz, and derived its lan- 
guage from that nation to which it was indebted for its colo- 
mies. it is not furprifing that the fame nation fhould have 
produced other colonics, who received a fimilar language, 
a fimilar religion, and manners diverfified only by the clis 
mate. As the different colonies gradually extended, thefe 
fimilarities may be obfervable in the remoteit countries in Ire- 
land and Pheenicia, in Egypt and in Otaheite. 

Mr. Beauford next examines the Bobeloth, the Ogham, and 
the Bethluis-non chara&ters, and explains them, as well as the 
manner of writing, at. length, The enlightened antiquaries - 
have already decided on thele fubjects, and. fhown what they 
really are. It is curious, however, to obferve, that what au- 
thors of credit have faid of the Phoenicians and Iberians, Mr, 
Beauford applies to the Irifb ;.and as he thinks he has fhowa 
that the lait are derived from the two former, he is.at liberty 
to apply their obfervations to his own patian. The real Irifh 
authorities are not fuch as demand.a moment’s attention. 

In the Effay on the Origin and Language of the, lrith, and 
the Learning Of the Druids, our author traces the gradual 
progrefs of differeat races with fufficient accuracy, except thaz: 

he 
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be makes the Irifh'to be Celts from Britain, atid to have ob- 
tained the name of Scoti (Scythe) from their wandering. life ; 
though the Celts, we apprehend, were never a Nomadic race. 
The learning of the Druids is collected from the beft ancient 
authors, who we fufpect magnified it. from the obf{curity im 
which it was hid. But Mr. Beauford drefles it in the mo 
fplendid colours, applies it to Ireland on the authority of Keat- 
ing, O'Flaherty, and above all the Offian of Macpherfon, 
who, for this purpofe, is carried back to the third century. We 
fee our author’s candour and good fenfe occafionally ftruggling 
againft this load of fiction ; at times judging with accuracyy 
and then again led aftray by the wildeft reveries of the moit 
fabulous authors. 

The Effay on the Antiquity of the Irifh Language, pub-~ 
hithed feparately in 1772, and noticed in our XXXVth yo- 
Tome, p. 240, we need not return to. We fee no reafons for 
altering our opinions, and have already given our fentiments 
how this remarkable coincidence of language between Ireland 
and Phoenicia may have arifen. The hiltory and antiqui- 
ties of Trifh Town'and Kilkenny are chiefly a local enquiry, 
and at this diftance from the fir publication, cannot be pro- 
perly the fabje& of our remarks. 

In the third volume, the fubjeé of the Brehon Iaws is con- 
tinged ; and it is now found that they contain fome Perfian 
words ; in the preface alfo we find fome fanciful opinions re- 
lating to an eaftern or Tartarian origin. ft is not furprifing 
that fome words in almoft every Gicdies fhould be fimi- 
Jar, for there maf have been one common language of early 
origin. The fame reafon may be affigned for the accidental 
coincidences here pointed out between the Chinefe.and Jae. 
panefe languages, and the old Irith. In the Eaft and the Wett,. 
the more fecluded fpots, there has only been lefs variation, 
lefs corruption of language than in any other place. ‘The 
dialeét is the old Celtic, one of the earlieft languages of which 
any trace remains. On the fame principle it is not furprifing, | 
that round towers fhould occur in Bulgaria and Ireland, Col. 
Vallancéy, from a building of this kind defcribed by Pallas, 
thinks them of Scythian origin: Mr. Ledwich is probably 


. more corre&t.in afcribing them to the Danes. » We fall make 


no remarks on Mr. Pownal’s and col. Vallancey’s oppofite ac- 
counts/ of the Shiptemple, till they can give. either fyftem) 
more probability, or till they have fettled the real appellation.” 
The form appears to us to be accidental. 

Mr. O’Connor’s Refleétions on the. Hiftory of Ireland fol- 
low ; but he compliments col. Vallancey on what he has not 
done, and attempts to do what we think is impoflible ; efta- 





bid 
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bitty the exiftence of a “Milefian colony from Spain ‘ and 1 trace 
the*hiftory of Ireland ‘through three difting periods, previous 
to°4.'D. i30. He has not roved-what ought to have been 
Ris firft attempt, that his boafted MSS, exifted previous to the 
fixth century, or Were fupported by older ones. 

The ancient topogra hy of Ireland contains the etymology 
of different names of places, deduced from the pureft. Celtic 
roots. But etymology, always a {ufpicious. ground of argue 
merit; is ‘particularly fo when the fubjeds. are TbernasCeleicn 
for thé conyerfion of different letters, the.varieties derived from 
‘pronunciation, on fabjeéts where the names were for ages trax 
ditional, renders it eafy for a fkilful etymologiff to make what 
he pleafes of différent names; and in more than, one part, of 
théfe volumes, the moft heterogeneous and oppofite derivations 
of the fame words are introduced.. Another inflance we fore 
mérly quoted in our review of col, Vallancey’s Effay.’ 

The Letter to Governior Pownal, the author of the Obfer- 
vations on the Ship, Temple, by Mr. Ledwich, contains many 
jaf and accurate remarks ; and, on the whole; a more, con- 
neéted and undifputed fyftem of lrifh antiquities, than thefe 
volumes have yet produced.. It is clear, bold, manly, ani 
confiftent. Yet we think he fails in ove point, which cannot 
havé ‘beer an impottant part of his view; that. Ireland, was 


originally colonized from Britain. ‘Tt was undoubtedly peopled . 


by the fame race from Scandinavia in the north, and _proba- 
bly from Spain or France in the fouth; nor can we deny that 
it-may have received Belgz from Britain.or the weft, Our.aue 
thor may». therefore, be confidered as only accidentally and 
partially in an efror. The application of his fy fem to Mr. 
Pownal’s Ship Tem ple, we are unwilling to criticize minutely; 
in reality, criticifm is mifapplied to, it, for the fats are not 
yet afcertained with fufficient clearnéfs. 

Our limits remind us that it is time to, ftop,.. and delay the 
temainder of this Colleétion to a future Namber, 


Fhe ad to Mr. Archdeacon Steuls, in ashi to bis Defence of 


ihe a bree Heavenly Witneffes, 1 Fobm v. ‘7 > R. es cua 
6s, Boards. -Kegertons. 


i an doctrine of the divinity or the ari éf Chriti a. 
‘pendéd-on a finglé ‘text, it might be of importante to'exa= 
mine it again ard again with the moft fcruptlous atterrtion 
andehe'moft Biixioas care; to guard againit'étror from’ the 
~— frauds of ‘zealous ihtePpolators, *cardlefs tranfetibets, or 
tning poleitics: The téxt)’ which° Mr.’ Travis ‘hasi fo 
ealoati defended, is indeed an important one, fince ir fpeaks 
Vou. LXX. Now. 1790. Pp more 
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more explicitly than any other part of Scripture, except per 
haps one verfe of the evangelift John (x. 40); but it is fo far 
frém being fingle or unfupported, that we have no hefitation, 
after going once more over the ground of this controverfy, in 
confidering it as {parious } having obtained a place, according 
to Dr. Benfon (as a myftical interpretation of the three that 
bear witnefs in earth), in the margin, it, by accident or de- 
fign, creptinto the text. No demonftration in Eaclid can be 
plainer than this: ifit is in no early Greek manufcript; if it 
is-not quoted by the earlier fathers, who on this fubjeé prefs 
eyery paflage which can moft remotely affift them into their 
fervice ; if it firft appears in the margin, and afterwards, ap- 

arently in confequence of an evident alteration, in the text, 
it cannot have been written by the pen of the apoftle. In our 
account of Mr, Travis’ Letter (Vol. LX. p. 161.) we gave-the 
fame opinion, which farther enquiry arid more attentive exa- 


“mination has abundantly confirmed. 


‘In all Mr. Gibbon’s volumes, there is not perhaps a fen- 
tence more correctly juft in every part, than this which has 
drawn down the indignation of the archdeacon, if we except 
only the infinuation of fraud in R. Stephens. It feems to 
have been merely a typographical error. Mr. Travis for a 
time reigned defpotically : though we ventured to point out 
fome miftakes in his letters, and at leaft gave room for much 
doubt and hefitation, they have been quoted as irrefragably 
decifive of the authenticity of the text. Mr. Porfon, however, 
who joins to the moft extenfive knowledge of the fubject an 
intimate acquaintance with the Greek language, is a very for- 
midable antagonift. He purfues the archdeacon through all 
the intricacies of the path, deteéts him in copying the tranf- 
lation of Martin, as he has retailed the errors of his tranflator, 
arid-the ‘typographical miftakes of the Englifh copy; points 
out many unfupported affertions, much inconclufive reafoning, 
atid by a feries:of acute argument, pointed raillery, and accu- 
rate inveftigation, has given a mortal wound to the éppofite 
opinion. We have feen nothing of late fo juft and fatisfactory 
on a polemical queftion. 

Yer Mr. Porfon is not without his faults. He fpeaks early 
of his contempt of the world, .he treats a ferious queftion too 
often with raillery, which we had almoft called indecent, and 
with a truly Bentleian acrimony, he exprefies the mof cordial 
contempt of his antagonift in language often illiberal. In 
fhort, the ‘ feafoning cf she controverfy ’ is much too high. 
.. To goover the whole ground of the difpute would be now 
improper and ufelefs. -In the prefacé, Mr. Porfon has point- 
ed out the moft important publications on this fubjett, ja 
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the different arguments are afterwards examined ina feries of : 
letters; fome of which were ofiginally publifhed in the Gena 

tleman’s Magazine. He adds the opinion of Michaelis and 

different’ foreign journaljits, who, with the beft means of : 
information, andthe mott extenfive Kpowledge of thé fubject, 

have declared the text tobe fpurious. If Mr. Travis does not 

anfwer this work, we think at leaft that he ought to explain 

the aecident which occafioned the omiffion of a material part. 
of M. Zoellner’s letter, who complains loudly, and feemingly 

with reafon. Some of thefe gentlemen are pethaps too fea 

vere; but * every’ journalift ‘will have his way.’ . We hall 

extract.a few paffages which are of importance in this queftion, 

and which will give a fpecimeén of-our author’s polemical taa . 
lents. ‘The Latin MSS. are fuppofed to be moft conclufively 
ih favour of this text: let us attend to our author’s examina 
tion of thefe MSS. | 


© L allow you in advance, that a great majority of the Las 
tin MSS, are on-your fide. Perhaps for one that omits the three 
heavenly witneffes, forty or fifty may be found that retain them. 
I fearched, 1 confefs, along while without finding any others $ 
and, that my readérs may be as wife as myfelf, I will give them 
a collation of fifty MSS. or more, that I had the patience to 
confult, 

+ 1. Of this number thirty-two omit the final claufe of the 
eighth verfc ; eiguteen retain it, but one has it in the rext under- 
lined with red lead, two in the margin, one from the firlt, the 
other from a fecond hand. 

©. 2,-One omits the final claufe of the feventh verfe. 

¢ 3. Two tead filius inttead of verbum; with which two 
French MSS. fold by Meff. Leigh and Sotheby, May 29, 17895 
agree. (ii fils.) 

« 4. ‘Two omit the epithet /anctus. 

6g. Nine change the order of the verfes; but of thefe nine 
one begins the eighth verfe with e¢ and the feventh with guouiam 5 
on the other hand, one MS. that preferves the common order, 
begins the feventh verfe with et and the eighth with gzo- 
2AM. 

‘6, The MSS. that retain the claufe of the eighth verfe 
read invariably either et tres unum funt, Or et hi tres unum funt. 

‘7. One adds the heavenly witneflés in the margin from thé 
fame hand; another is fo fond of them as to infert them in the 
text, both before and after the others, 

€ 3. En terre is-wanting in one French MS. and Za terra ina 
Latin: MS. at Uline, quoted by M. Griefbach, p. 229. With mott 
‘of thefe variations fome MSS. or other; collated by editor and 
‘cnitics, agree. “One MS. at Toledo, collated by Blanchini, 
adds» an Chriffo. Fe/us which is alfo the reading of the author 
de Trivitate and the writer againit Varimadus, both publifhed 
by. Chifflet under the name of Vigilius Tapteniis. You feem, 
Ppz firy 
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fir, to acquiefce in Chifflet’s judgment. But if ‘you fhall here. 
‘after Choofe to make them two diftin witneffes, my candour'i is 
ftich, that I am determined to have no ‘objection’ 


¢ If all thefe various readings.were prefenied in one view. to 
any perfon endowed w ith common fente e, moderately inftructed 
in the principles of criticifm, and uninfluenced in the prefent 
debate by intereft or paffion, he could not help concluding, that 
the number and importance of the various readings fucnifh 
reafonable ground for a fufpicion of corruption. ‘That a paff 
age, which fo often adds, omits, or: alters particular words s 
which now precedes, now follows the unfufpected part of the 
text; which is fometiimes feen in the body of the work, fometimes 
in the margin ; fometimes by the fame, fometimes by a -differ- 
ent hand; fometimes, after a rafure; which, ip fhort, changes 
fhapes . fafter than Proteus, or Empula ; that {uch a, paflage is 
exccedingly queftionable, whatever fhapes it affumes ; and that, 
though it were not, abfolutely omited by any MS. an editor 
might yet hint his doubts, or even avow his difbelicf, of its ge- 
nutinenels, without juftly Hoeurriniy the-cenfure of bla fpteiey or 


impiety.’ ; 
On. the Syriac: MSS. alfo our aiithoy” s information 1s cu 
rious. 


© Accipe nunc Danaum inf dias. In the year 1599, Ware, 
archbifhop of Goa, préfided at the ‘fynod of Diamper, and 
made the Indian Chriitians correct their Sys#iac copies, by the 
Latin verfion. Among the paflages thus judicioufly correcied, 

1 John v. 7. could not ‘fail to be included, “This the archbithop 
octcred to be réflored, as having been Supprelfid by impiety... “Free 
mellius, not finding this paflage either in. Widmaniiad’s edition 
' or the Heidelberg MS. ventured not to infert it in his text, but 
tranfla'es it into Syriac in the ‘margin, and fays, /ic reftitui 
profit. At laft Gutbier boldly thrufts it into the text, and tells 
us that the Arians expunged it. Schaaf could not help applaud- 
ind fo good an example. ‘* This verfe,” fays he, * is wanting 
in the former editions, but Gutbier and, I have tranfcribed. it 
from Tremelliu.’s notes. and inferted it in the text.””. Schaaf 
afterwards fent a copy of his edition to the bifhop of the Mala- 
barian Chriftians of St.’Thomas. The bifhop in return fent 
him a Syriac MS. of the N. T. This trea/ure of incftimablé Galue 
is fill preferved in the Amfterdam library, and contains that 
precious jewel, the caufe of fo much ftrife and fheddingofink. 
With what face will the infidels now ‘affert, that the ‘Syriac 
verfion omits the three heavenly witnefies, when a Syriac MS. 
confirms. their authenticity? Perhaps they. will make.two: 
fling objections ; 1. That this. MS. was.written as_late a & 
year 1700, and therefore is too modern.to. have any authority, s 
efpecially as we know. thatthe Syriec copies had. beep.interpe- 
lated with thig.very, text, a. century. before. . 2+, That in rhs 
MS. the verfe is written.thus in the margin, iz calo pater et 


fins, 
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Silius, et fpiritus fandlus, et hi tresin uno, funt. Et Sunt tres teft fes 
_in terra. But you, fir, who are as well, pleafed with margin 
as with text, and with Dublin or Berlin MSS. as with Alexan- 
drian or Vatican, will defpife fuch arguments, and manfully 
‘defend the credit: of your witnefs. I hope, however, that 
forme who have formerly entertained fublime notions of the mo- 
rality of the Complutenfian and other editors, will upon re- 
ficCtion abate of their confidence, and acknowleege that when 
a than is (no matter how) convinced of the genuinenefs of any 
readiny, he will not be fo fcrupulous as to throw it out of his 
text merely becaufe his'MSS, chance to be refraétory.’ 


We have room but for one other paffage; and it fhall bea 
fpecimen of the Cayenne with which this olio is feafoned. 


¢ You believe that Walafrid confulted Greek MSS. and 
Greek MSS. too as old as the fifth century, becaufe he fays, 
that wherever the vulgar text of the Old Teftament was faulty, 
the Hebew MSS. ought to be confulted; wherever of the 
New, the Greek. I could prove many of the moft illiterate 
peafants to be proficients in Greek by the fame rule, for they 
would tell you, that were the tranflation is wrong or obfcure, 
the originals ought to be examined. But if this argument 
peoves Walafrid to have collated Greek MSS. to the N. T, it 

roves him equally to have collated Hebrew MSS. to the Old. 

Ficit therefore, thew that Walafrid underftood Greek and He- 
brew. Next produce a comperent number of examples, where . 
Walafrid’ compares the various reading of the Latip, Greek, 
and Hebrew MSS. and fits in judgment on their merits, You 
fay, p. 324. ‘* Walafrid directs his teaders, in all cafes of 
difficulty, to refort to the Greek copies, which implies that to 
be his conftant prattice.” Admirable !- Theodore Beza wifhés 
that editors would publifh all the various reading of their MSS. 
nvbich implies that he has fuppreffed none of his own, Mr. 
‘Travis is very bitter againft fophiftry, unfair quotation, fraud, 
and forgery, «which implies that he himfelf is pertectly free from 
‘all fuch peceadilloes. Many thoufands of divines once a week 
‘(or oftener) teach the doétrines of religion ‘and the duties of 
morality, which implies their ftedfaft belief of the. one, and 
their conftant practice of the other.’ 





A je to the Author of the Review of the Cafe of the Protefiant 
\aDiffeaters; with a fbort Addrefs to the Right Rev. the Lard 
sien of St. David’ s sla Sit Henry Englefield, Bart. 8ve. 
As. 6, Elmfly. 


SFR H. Englefield expoftulates with the author of the * Review’ 

in manly, pointed, fevere, and indignant language, on his-ob- 
: fitieins refpecting the Catholics. He is unwilling to belfete 
“the work to be the production of Dr. H. as the reafoning is il- 
gical’ and conttnds, that i it canmot have been written bya 
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Chriftian bifhop, ‘as it is uncharitable. . Evading, therefore,:in 
.'this {fpecious way, a conteft, with the reverend prelate, he calls 
. on him to take notice of the calumny implied in attributing fuch 
a work to him, and to difown it ; and then addreffes the unknown 
author inthe rone of calm expoftulation and indignant feverity. 
. In this line of compofition, the pamphlet before us is. unequal- 
led, We fhall felect one paffage, as it is connected with that 
which we have tranfcribed from Mr. Courtenay’s * Philofophi- 
cal Reflections.” 
¢ When Sir, you fay “ on the contrary, no longer than fince © 
the year 1768, when it was propofed td exempt the Roman Ca- 
tholics.in Ireland from the penal laws, upon condition that they 
fhould {wear allegiance tothe king, and declare their abhorrence 
- of thofe infernal doétrines ; the court of Rome exerted all its 
influence with the Irifh Catholics to prevent their acceptance of 
thefe conditions.”” You do not fairly ftate the conduct of the 
court of Rome with refpect to the Irifh oath : no fpecific objec- 
tion was ever made by that.court,to the oath, but that fhe had 
not been confulted in the framing it; and there the bufinefs 
ended. . The Irifh took the oath, and no cenfure of their con- 
dud in fo doing, -has ever in any fhape come from Rome. ° 
¢ I muft here add, what it would have been candid in you, 
.. fir, to have noticed, that when the oath which all the Englifh 
Catholics took in 1778 was in agitation, not a finyle objettion 
to it was made by the court of Rome, nor has any difapproba- 
~ “tion of the conduct of the Catholics ever been in any manner 
teftified,’ 


Let us felect one other fpecimen of our author’s manner: 
¢In page 18, I findthe following-extraordinary rule of con- 
duct for a wife-ftatefman. ** He makes the beft of the conftitu- 
tion of his country ashe finds it. He gever ventures upon the 
dangerous experiment of unmaking it to make it up better in an- 
other form,”” Never then, from the wifdom or the humanity 
of their rulers, are the nations who yet languifh under the yoke 
of defpotic tyranny to expect relief from their burthens; zrver 
can the generoys {pirit of their fovereign emancipate them from 
hereditary flavery, and retiore them fo the rights of men, with- 
out incuriing the heavy charge of folly, if you, fir, are to guide 
the opinions of men. And confiflently with your own reafon- 
ing I fhould wifh to know what name you will give to thofe 
_men, who, little more than two centuries fince, took froom ** a 
church, long fince atablifhed, rights which fhe had long enjoy- 
ed,” and placed on the national altar the religion you protets ; 
inflicting at the fame time moft fevere and bloody penalties on 
thofe who, from conviction or habit, ftill adhered to. the reli- 
-gion of their anceftors; or to thofe who abolifhed the ftar- 
chamber and the court of wards ; who fecured our perfonal li- 
berties by the innovarions @f the act of habeas corpus and the 
_ bill of rights ; and taking from ‘a family, ** long fee eftablifh- 
ed,” the “rights they had Jong enjoyed,” placed on the na- 
tional 
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tional throne the anceftors of the fovereign to whom you have 
{worn allegiance.’ 


_ On the fubjectitfelf we cannot enlarge. Perhaps we may be 

allowed to obferve, that the only neceflary connection between 
the church and ftate arifes from the connection of religious opi- 
nions with a peculiar form of government. The church of Eng- 
land has intrenched itfelf againft abfolute monarchy, once the 
favoured fyftem of the Catholics; and againft republicanifm, 
the fuppofed idol of the Prefbyterians, by the teft at. Take 
thefe away, and, in a political view, there are no other impe- 
diments, for that which once tended to exclude the Catholics, 
more particularly, is no more. The prefent fituation renders 
the Catholics, for to them ave muft confine ourfelves, no longer 
objets of jealoufy and fufpicion ; and if we except a few pre. 
judices from tranfactions long fince paft, prejudices daily de 
clinitig, no reafon for the continuance of the penal ftatutes re- 
mains. Yet the repeal would materially affe@ the minds of 
many well-difpofed perfons, and the intereft of the admimiftra- 
tion who fhould fupport or connive at it. While, therefore, 
we would recommend to the Catholics a continuance of their 
former peaceable refignation, we would {tamp every officious 
informer with the fligma of infamy. ‘The feafon of perfecution 
is nearly over: and the time is almoft arrived, when even the 
dead letter of thefe dormant ftatutes will no longer hang out as 
objects of diftant apprehenfion. 





—— = 
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O' all the inftruments which human ingenuity has inyented 
no one is more generally. ufeful than the thermometer. To 
improve it the firft philofophers of every age have employed 
their talents and attention; and, though it may be fuppof- 
ed that it has long finee reached the greateft degree of perfec- 
tion which it can attain with fuch imperfect materials as we can 
employ, yet its various ufes have rendered it of fo much importance 
as ftill to claim farther notice. Our neighbours, it is well 
known, ufe the fcale of Reaumur, and to a thermometer of this 
kind their attention is confequently directed: this is the fub- 
ject of M. Gauffen’s late differtation, of which we now purpofe 
to give fome account. Our author traces it through its feveral 
revolutions, from M. Reaumur’s firft defcription, in the Me- 
moirs of the Academy for 1730 and 1731, to the prefent time. 
The great errors of this inftrament were, it is well known, the 
inaccuracy of the limits, as they were ufually afcertained; the 
large dilproportioned fize of the bulb; the variation in the ex- 
paniibility of fpirit of wine and mercury, and the irregular ex- 
panfions of the former, when near the boiling heat. The late 
ter circumftance has occafioned a great number of modifications 
of Reaumur’s thermometer, and much uncertainty in the em- 
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ployment of ‘the-obfervations made by it, We have many. 
years ago pointed out, that the variation propofed -by Dr, Mar. 
tine, arifing from Reaumur’s boiling point, being only that of 


weak f{pirit, not of water, fhould be now omirted, as the thermo 


1eters on this feale at prefent are generally filled with mercury 

Di. Martine, our avthor /Low/d have remarkeil, firft endeavours 
edito correct the varjous inaccuracies, by felecting real heats, 
obferved by a thermometer graduated by Reawmur, where the 
corre{ponding points were known on other thermometers; and 
M. de Luc tolloxed the fame. plan to a greater extent, and 
With a greater variety of obfervations. . Reaumur’s thermome- 
ter, rectified by M. de Lug, has. the. zexo eight-tenths lower 
than in the original: an error which mutt affe@t every feales 
bur it is an error arifing from conftruciion, not from ufng {pis 
ritof wine, or that fpirit of an uncertain flrength ; not from. 
fixing the extreme limits with too litte care. The latter quef- 
tion, arifing fromthe experiment with falt, was fowmerly dif 
cuffed at length between M, Gauffen and Van Swinden ; but, 
as we have not the different arguments and experiments before 
us, itis impoffible to give-any opinion. We remember think- 
ing; at that time, Van Swinden’s arguments and experiments 
not quite conelytive. Our author’s prefent view of the difpute 
ig maflerly and comprehenfive. 

‘'Theirelations of the correfponding contractions of mercury 
and fpiric of wine have been formerly publithed by P. Cotte in 
hisanemoirs, of which we lately gave fome account; - fo that, 
tciconsplete this fubject it will be only neceffary at prefeut to 
‘mention the refult o: his comparatiye obfervations on thefe dif- 
ferent'thetmometers during eight years in the open air. It ap- 
pears from his table, that mercury has a greater teqdency to 
dilate than-fpirit of wine, and confequently is more fenfible to 
the aétion of heat, fince it is always higher at noon, and lower 
mithe morning, which fhows that the dilatations and contrac- 
tions of 1ercury are more uniform and more quick than thoie 
of the {pirit ; confequences which alfo follow from our author’s 
other experiments. © But beyond the twenty-fixth degree, the 
dilatations of fpirit of wine are prodvced-with , greater. rapi- 
dity than thofe of mercury ; and, on the other hand, the con- 
den{ations of mercury, occafioned by a great natural. or artifi- 
cial: cold, are greater than thofe of fpirit. On the whole, he 
thinks mercury a much more ufeful fluid than fpirit for the pur, 
pofes of athermometer. 

Another inftrument, whofe utility has of late been greatly 
extended; is the: barometer. P. Cotte, to whom meteorology 
ewes more than to any other perfon, has fhown in his memoirs 
the prineipal circumftances which obfervations have difcovered 
ne this indtrument, viz. theprogreffive extent of its range, as 
we ~— front the equator to the poles; the fudden falling 
of the mercury on the approach of tempeits ; its ofciliationg 
during the continuance of ftorms; its corre(ponding aX 
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svith thofe of the winds, which account for its little variation 
between the tropics, where the winds are conftant; the greater 
extent of its range in winter than in fummer, and the’relation 
of its variations so the different temperatures, a relation not 
quite exact, a9 it is influenced by many different caufes. But 
befides thefe changes, there appears to be a diurnal periodical 
variation in this initrument, which Father Cotte thinks is fuf. 
ficiently evident jn the barometography of M. Changeux ; and 
the abbe Chiminello thought that he perceived a flriking rela. 
tion between the variations of this inftrument and the pofitions 
of the moon, which would include q relation alfo between its 
motions and the tides. Thefe coincidences are not, howevers 
yet eftablithed. In atable added to this memoir, containing 
obfervations made on the barometer three times a day, in Gxty 
cities, for a number of fucceeding years, we find that the mer- 
cury has always a tendency. to rife in the morning till towards 
the evening; that this tendency is more diftinguifhable from 
two to nine o’clock in the evening, fince the mercury is then 
higheft,. The elevation of the evening appears to differ fours 
twelfths from that of two.o’clock, which differs only one- twelfth 
from that of the morning. The author remarks that, in fome 
climates, the loweft period is at two in the afternoon. 

We have not been inaitentive to the difpute refpeGine the 
hair-hygrometer, but have been able to collect little fatisfactory 
information, . From fome obfervations we have had océafion to 
ipake, we think there is great variety in the hygrometrical.affi- 
nity of the hair of different perfons ; and this difference, we tb 
pect, extends to every kind of animal fibre. 

While we are {peaking of philofophical inftruments, we are 
ied to recollect the new pneumatic machine (it muft not be call- 
ed an air-pump), of M. Cazelet, We find it difficult to give ati 
account of it in any other words than his own, and might at laf 
find the tafk not very eafy to render it intelligible, 1t confifts 
int filling a large ballgon of water, purged of air by boiling, and 
exhaufling again the water, while the air is: prevented from re- 
turning by a valve. This operation is repeated three times, and 
then leaves only +3375 partofthe former air. With mercury 
the procefs is more eafy, but pretty expenfive. The abbe Her 
vieu. propofes fome improvements on the operation, but fof 
both we fhall refer to the Journal de Phy Rave for May and 
July of the-laft year. 

The areometer, or as we call it the hydrometer, is alfo an 
infirument at prefent of fome importance in arts and _manufac- 
tures, as it fhows rhe denfity of liquors by a very fimple and 
eafy experiment. The inftrument differs according to the lie 
quors to be examined; and that, which we thall firft mention, 
is: the, areometer of M. Vai let, disetor of the manufactory of 
acids at Javel. The defects of the ufual inftruments, he ob- 
ferves, when employed for acids and {pirit of wine, are owin 
te the principle followed for the divifion of the deales, it has 
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been ufual to fix on the point, at which the areometer properly 
balanced, finks in pure diftilled water, as the Zero of the fcale; 
- andto determjne the other limit by the point at which it funk in 
a folution of ten ounces of very pure dry fea falt, in go ounces of 
water,..This {pace was divided for acid into ten equal parts, 
which commonly amounted to 40 or 45 degrees, Each degree 
marked .3,: it was not confidered that, as acids were more 
concentrated, the degrees fhould have been gradually lefs, for 
in mixing «cids with wacer, while the latter is added in arith- 
metical progreffion, the denfity of the former diminifhes in a 
eometrical, As the areometer. was formerly graduated, it 
ood in the muriatic acid at 22 degrees, and in the nitrous at 
75. but, forthe vitriolic, it was neceflary to have another in- 
rument, whofe fcale began from the point where the firft end- 
ed, and was continued to 70 degrees: in the vitriolic acid of 
the greatefl degree of concentration, this areometer ftood at 66. 
It is evident therefore that thele fcales did not give the propor- 
. tion of water either mixed with acids or with fpirit, 
-Qur author, in the improved inftrument, marks the ex- 
tremes at the parts of the ftem, to which the areometer finks in 
pure water and pure acid. His firft divifion, which be marks 
4:18 with 4.ounces of acid and 12 of water: his middle term 
with equal parts, and his third divifion with 12 ounces of acid 
and 4. of water. His degrees therefore point out ounces of wa- 
ter or acid in different parts of the fcale. The areometer, for 
fpirit of wine, is made in a fimilar way, only that the degrees, 
inflead of ounces of the acids, are Englifh gills (4 of a pint) of 
fpirit. Our author’s eafy geometrical method of conftructing 
thefe inflruments muft be feen from the plate which accompar 
nies the memoir, 
.. M. Dutrone, we find, ufes the common areometer, that of 
Baume, for afcertaining the denfity of melaffes ; and we fhould 
not have mentioned him in this place but to obferve, that the 
quantities of fugar, &c. diffolved, do not proceed in the fame 
progreflion as the degrees of the inftrument. His tables afford 
a fufficient foundation for corre¢ting it in this refpect. The 
greateft difference that he ever Poe in the richnefs of the me- 
Jaffes. was within the points of 5 and 14 of the common inftru- 
ment, containing, in a quintal, 9 pounds, 3 ounces, and 34 grains, 
and 25 pounds t1 ounces, 6 drachms 8 grains refpectively. 
Mr. Richardfon’s faccharometer, ufed in brewing, is conttintt. 
edon a better principle, and is a more ufeful inftrument. 
. As our chiet objeét in this fketch is to defcribe philofophical 
inftruments, it is enough to mention M, Pagot des Charmes’ 
machine for polifhing looking-glefles, or copper for engravers, 
and the fame author’s new method of engraving plates and cy- 
linders to ftamp‘gauze.. We fhall now turn our attention to 
‘the application of the inftruments we have particularly noticed, 


and introduce our accounts with the continuation and conclu- 
fion of M. Sauffure’s journey. ° ; 


After 
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After having determined the pofition of Mount Rofe, and 

examined its internal ftructure, our travellers endeavoured to 
 afcertain the external ftructure. ‘They departed from Macug- 
naga on the fourth of Auguft, defcended the vale of Anzafca, 
to Ponte Grande, a fhiort league below Vanzon; from whence 
they paffed Lanza, and flept at Banio, a large village, elevat- 
ed 338 toifes, on the vigil of the feaft of ovr Lady of the Snows, 
a proper patronefs for an Alpine town. ‘¢ A ferpentine path, in 
a foreft of vaft and ancient cheftnut-trees, perfectly ifluminat- 
ed ; with numerous oratories occafionally fcattered, fimply but 
nobly decorated, led to the chapel, and impreffed on the foul 
the fentiments of refpect and veneration, which the ornaments 
of worfhip ought always to jnfpire.’” They next afcended to'the 
top of the Egna, at the height of 1 104 toifes, and again defcend- 
‘ed to Carcofazo. In this route they furrounded the mountain, 
obferving the mine of copper at Allagna, which confifts of a 
yellow pyrites, diffeminated in a ftratum of fix or feven feet in 
thicknefs, which finks from 25 to 30 degrees from the eaft to 
the fouth-weft, and furrounded by parallel ftrata of a rock, con- 
fifting of mica, iron-ore, and white feld-fpar. 

It wasthe mountain of Rothhorn where M. Sauffure flopped 
to exainine the external appearances of Mount Rofe, at*the 
height of 1506 toifes above the level of the fea. The citctim- 
ference of the crown feemed more magnificent on the outfide 
than within. All the pics which formed this crown occupied 
on their horizon a {pace of more than 60 degrees, from whence 
at that diftance the diamerer muft have been gooo toifes, or 
double of the internal diameter. This fhows that the interior 
circle is not formed of a fingle range of mountains, and that there 
are many without which are not feen from the infide. Mount 
Rofe is not therefore anifolated mountain, but a central mals, 
fupported by feven or eight vatt chains, which are higher the 
nearer they are to the centre, and mix with the general moun- 
tain, or becomeé ornaments to its crown, Some of thefe exter- 
nal ornaments feem to have been broken; fo that the chain, of 
which their fituation formed the extremity, feems to terminate 
abruptly, before it reaches the principal mountain. The other 
chains approach more nearly to it. All thefe mountains are 


‘foliated rocks of different kinds. The immenfe concotirfe of 


thefe high fummits prefented to the moft careful examiation 
neither vertical ftrata nor’ granites in maf’. All the’ chains 
which reach to Mount Rofe are compofed of ftrata which fall 
gently from its fide, making an angle of 36 or 35 degrets with 
the horizon ; fothat Mount Rofe, which is inacéefiible on the 
infide, feems to be practicable from without. All thefe de- 
clining ftrata are covered with mafles of fnow, which reach fo 
far down as fome rocks that feem of eafy accefs, and will pro- 
bably conduét a traveller fafely to the higheft pics. ° The a 
ger only arifes from the ftate of the f{now, from unfufpected 
Lavincse 
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_ In the intervals of thefe inclining mountains are numerous 
nd beautiful glaciers; the moft remarkable glacier is that 
Fran which the river Lys flows, and gives the name to the 
valley that it waters. ‘Three of thefe glaciers unite and réach 
almoft to the paftures of the Trinity at Greffony, and, from 
thefe, the river appears to burft out. Between two of the 
fnowy precipices which hang over thefe glaciers, there is a very 
‘elevated neck of lind filled with fnow. There was an ancient 
‘tradition that it led to a beautiful valley, and that the paffase 
was now fhut up by new glaciers. Some adventurous youths 
fey out on the difcovery, and faw a valley, whofe exiftence was 
afterwards denied, ‘and it became the fubject of a curious con- 
troyerfy, whether fuch.a valley had ever been feen. On exa- 
nyining the different bearings, and making the fulleft enquiry, 
M. Sauffiire concludes that they really did fee'a beautiful vat- 
fey, but it was the Alps of Pedrillo, which he pafitd in his 
route to. the interior. circle of the mountain. The reality of 
is valley, and the juftnefs of their conjecture, they leave 
however for future.examination. | re 
Tn their returh from Mount Rofe, they paffed the glacier of 
Mount Carvin, elevated 1552 toifes. When they faw the gta- 
ciér it was covered with a thick fog, and they defcended to Le 
Breuil, as the paffige in that ftate of the air was dangerous ; 


and, from this village, it was fafer to crofs the glacier even in 


the belt weather. When they arrived on it they found it co- 
vered with {now: but there were no ravines nor even the vfuat 
marks of them, furrows in the fnow. . ‘The afcent was fo ealy 
that they could ridé on their mulés, but, as the fhow became 
deeper, they were obliged to difmount and even unload them, 
‘They no longer funk in the fhow, but they experienced all the 
breathicfinefs and debitiry which men feel on fuch elevated 
fteeps : they even uttered a kind of plaintive cry, which is not 
heard even during the fevereft fatigues, for they were on higher 
ground than mules were ever émployed in Europe, being 1736 
toifes above the fea. This fpotalfo affords anorher fingulatity ; 
for, on the higheft point, is a redoubt contiruéted of loofe 
fionés with regular embrafures for large mufqucts. It was built 
three centuries ago, as a defence againft the inhabitants of 
Valais. This is probably the higheft fortrefg on this globe, 
and its fituation is in many refpeéts beautiful. The wind 
fweeps the fnow away from the ridge during the fammer; and 
the eaflern fummit, where the author’s tent was pitched, called 
St. Theodule, was adorned with the diapenfia Helvetica, and the 
ranunculus gilacialis. It was undoubtedly a more favourable 
fpot for the meteorological obfervations than the Col de Geant, 
and very little lower, The,profpect from this fpor is beautt- 
ful, and the mountain appears ip a very advantageous light 
from it; but the moft beautiful object is the high and bold fum- , 
mit of Mount Cervin, which rifés to an enormous height, in 
the form of a triangular obelitk, which feems’ to have “been 
~ fhaped, 
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figped by a chiffel, Our author means to examine it more'pars 
ticularly, But ‘it is inaccefhible, being too fteep to allow the 
fnow tore onit. : tees 

. In this fpot alfo there were no granites in mafs, no vertical 
ftrata. Theheight of St. Theodule, and the rocks which our 
author vifited to the north above this point, were compofed of 
alternate ftrata, a litle inclined, of fteatite, calcareous ftone; 
and quartz. Among the ftones which fell from Mount Cervin, 
our author found only veincd granites, and foliated rocks-of 
quai and mica; but the variety of colours in this natural 
obelifk fhows, that it probably contains fome other kinds. “Its 
{trata are not diftinét, though they are fo in the other parts of 
the chain, which forms ag it were the fhoulders of this enor 
mous Giant. Our author foon returned, and the mules feem- 
ed particularly eager to efcape from thefe icy regions. Nothing 
very particular occurred in his journey to Geneva, from whenee 

¢ had been abfent thirty-feven days, He returned the twen- 
tieth of Auguit. 

M. de Sauffure, in the continuation of his account, recapi- 
tulates the remarkable properties of Mount Rofe, which we 
need not follow; but we may add, from the conclufion, a few 
words refpecting the inhabitants of this country and their mans 
ners. The villages round the:mountain are chiefly German, 
but the inhabitants now fpeak French and Italian. ‘The origin 
of thefe Germansis unknown: they probably were inhabitante 
of the Upper Valais, who, on traverfing the Alps, faw that 
the fummits of thefe valleys were not inhabited, and fixed om 
them, while the more effeminate inhabitants of Italy, had not 
courage to lead their flocks or to vifit thefe apparently inhofpt- 
table regions. The barren and ungrateful foil fcarcely fur 
nifhes them the conveniencies of life, and the men foon leave it, 
as the knowledge of three languages, which they may acquire 
in their infancy, fitsthem for travelling... The women remain 
almoft wholly charged with the labours of agriculture, They 
alfo carry the burghens, and travel with great” dexterity, 
avoiding the dangerous fpots, thus loaded, in placts inaccef- 
fible.to beafts. ‘Their ftrength, their diligence, and their ins 
tegrity are equally remarkable. They will carry a burthen 
fufficient to load two mules, and which a man can fearcely lift, 
nor does this exceffive labour leffen their gaicty and ‘{pirit. 
They accompanied our author ; and, as they had noburthens, 
they ran on Jaughing, {pringing and leaping from the point of 
one rock to another, finging in the fhade till our travellers 
overtook them, when they again fet off with their ufual velo- 
city and gaiety. 

Sobriety, the. ufual attendant. of induftry, diftinguifhes alfo 
thefe mountaineers. Their rye-bread, we have faid, is eaten 
only fix months after it is baked: they fofreneit in whey or 
butter-milk, and it makes their principalfood ; cheefe, and a 
7 little 
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little of the flefh of an old cow, or of a goat falted, for they ara. 
not fo extravagant as to eat frefh meat, are referved for their 
feftivals. “The opulent live with the fame economy, and our 
author faw his hoftat Macugnaga, with great care unlock his 
cupboard, and take out every evening a little garlick, of which 
he diftributed a clove to his wife and each child; and this wa$ 
the only fauce to their hard bread, which they bruifed between 
two ftones. Thofe who have travelled, and been ufed to bet- 
ter fare, return without murmuring or uneafinefs to their old 
diet. Their greateft fault is a want of hofpitality, They are 
unwilling to receive ftrangers; and, if they meet, endeavout 
to avoid them. Yet, after fome time the inhabitants of Ma- | 
cugnaga accofted our travellers ina friendly manner, and {eem- 
ed flattered by the attention paid to their country. Since writ- 
ing this** Account,’ M. Sauffure tells us, that he has feen the 
chevalier Roubilant’s work on the Utility of Travelling in our 
own Country. Itis publithedin 4to at Turin, and contains 
fix accurate views of Mount Rofe. Eight others of different 
mountains are added; but they are not illuftrated by defcrip- 
tions... 

We promifed to add to the account of M. Sauffure’s tras 
vels, his fon’s experiments for determining the denfity of the 
air. at different heights. It is a work which reflects the © 
higheft honour on his talents, his ingenuity, and his induftry. 
The air, it is well known, is condenfed tery nearly in the ratio 
of the weight which preffes on it, and confequently its denfity 
ought to decreafe in a geometrical progreffion, while the heights 
increafe in an arithmetical one; but it is not eafy to judge of the 
different denfity, without taking into the account the influences 
of heat and moifture, which, rnllesetidenity of the changes in thé 
preflure, are the principal caufes of its variations, M. Bouguer, 
who, in calculating the height of mountains from the different 
heights of the mercury, took the difference of the logarithms 
correfponding to thefe different heights, found his conclufions 
accurate only within certain limits, for he made little allowance 
for a difference of heat, and none for the different ftate of moif= 
ture in the air. M. Bouguer then examined the denfity of the 
air by the motion loft by.a pendulum vibrating at various heights, 
and esquired whether the refult found in this way, correfponded 
with thofe by the barometer. They feemed to do fo while the 
barometer ftood between 16 and 21 inches. After this, the re- 
lative denfity of the air diminifhed more and more, down to the 
height of 200 toifes above the level of the fea ; it then went on 
increafing ull he came to the fea. His conclufion was, that all 
the molecules of air had not an equal elafticity, and that the 
moft elaftic ones gained the top of the atmofphere, leaving the 
lef elaftic ones belew. In this flate was our knowledge on the 
fubjet, when,M. Sauffure engaged in the examination. 

M, Sauffure firft attempted to repeat Bouguer’s i oi 
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but various inconveniencies occurred with the pendulum, par- 
ticularly on the mountains, when it was neceffary to attach the. 
inftrument to fome part of the tent, which foon alfo began to,vi- 
brate and produce ,a combined motion, .. Thefe experiments, 
however, were kept in view, when made with every correction 
that could be oa yed, and they were of ufe to compare with 
the.others. Another method was, to weigh, at different heights, 
a balloon of ylafs accurately clofed; and M. M, Gruber and. 
Gerftner’s very tender balance, or the apparatus of M_ Fouchy 
+(Mem, de I’ Academie, 1780) might have been employed with 
advantage, The time would not, however, admit of great pre- 
paration; and M. Sauffure was contented with his own balance, 
which vibrated fenfibly with half a grain. His globe was fealed 
‘hermetically, and fufpended by a hook of glafs; its form was 
that of a flattened elipfoid, whofe two diameters were 153 and 
347.86 lines refpectively ; its folid contents 1053495 cubic 
inches. When the thermometer (Reaumur’s) was at 114, the 
hygrometer at 75, and the barometer at 27 inches, it weighed 
18723 grains, and difplaced a bulk of air, equal to 461.79 grains. 
If then the denfity of the air is exprefled by unity when the ba- 
rometer is at 28 inches, the denfity at 27 inches will be 
=.096719- The balance was affected with a change of denfity 
equal to the thoufandth part. 7 : 

The influence of heat on the denfity of the air, is varied, 1ft. 
in proportion to its actual quantity, 2cly, in proportion to the 
denfity of the ftratum on which it acts, The corrections are, 
therefore, determined by the height of the barometer, or that 
of the thermometer. Thefe two corrections. may be fuppofed 
independent of each other, and probably are fo; byt their mu- 
tual influence can at any rate produce no greaterror, From 
obfervation then, it appeared, that a difference of 25 degrees of 
heat comprehended between o and ag° of Reaumur, correfponds 
to a difference of 43.5 grains in the weight of the balloon, or 
to the 0.094199 part of the dentity, which is here equal to 
99-28 cubic inchese M. Sauffure next, by the rule of propor- 
tion, determined the mean influence of a degree of the thermo- 
meter, for every 6 degrees; and the product of the quotient, 
by the number of degrees above or below 11.5, gives the num= 
ber of grains to be deducted or added to the weight found by 
obfervation. 

To obtain the fecond correction, he compared the effect of a 
certain number of degrees of the thermometer on the weight of 
the balloon at a given elevation, with the fame heat on the plain. 
At 27. inches, 5 degrees of heat between 10 and 15, correfpond 
to.8.s5.grains; at 24, to 9.35 grains, or the 0.0225 12th part of 
the denfity. -A difference of 3 inches, therefore, produces one 
of c.85 grains, in the influence of 5 degrees of heat. It would 
have been curious to have feen whether this correction would 
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have been proportionally the faine at different heights; but is 
the higheft ftations, the variations of heat are not fufficiently 
confiderable. | , “3 

‘The moft dire&t method of knowing the influence of moifture, 
independent of heat and the htight-of mercury in the barome- 
ter, is to choofe a {pot where the laft circumftances continue un 
altered, while the mioifture of the air varies. It follows, frou 
thefe obfervations, that humidity diminifhes fhe denfity of the 
air, and that a difference of 10 degrees of the hygtometer,; bes 
tween 65 and g;, correfponds to the difference of a grain in the 
weight of the balloon; and that the height of the mercury does 
riot infltience it, At the rgth degree, our author ebinks the 
denfity of'the air requires no correction forthe moifture, fineé 
it is ‘as heavy as at 75° of the hygrometer. 6 This obfervation 
agrees very well with the range of the barometer, in which thé 
mercury always rifes when it beyins to rain.’ | 

To judge if the denfities found by the balloon were propor. 
tional to the preffures indicated by the barometer, our author | 
endeavoured to determine, indeperident of obfervation, the res 
lation which ovicht to prevail berweeii the weight of the volume 
of air difplaced by the balloon, and the correfponding height of 
the mercury; fuppofing the denifities proportional to the preffurc, 
On comparing the refult of this enquiry with experiments, it 
appears that she denfitics’are always in proportion to the pref< 
fures, if the corrections abo¢e mentioned are employed. 

In the higher parts of the atmofphere, where the heat varies 
but little} or where it is much le‘s than in the plain, the influence 
is confequently lefs, and the denfities will appear in proportion 
to the preflure, without making any correction for the heat, as 
M. Bouguer found. In the lowe? part of the atmofphere the 
fame relations will nat be equally confpicuous. As the fame 
degree of heat, therefore, has fo much lefs influence on the den- 
lity of a ftratum of air, in proportion as that ftratum is lower, 
we ought to find, cxteris paribus, the denfity proportionally lefs 
gieat us we approach the level of the fea; and this feems te 
have occurred to M. Bouguer: fo that his theory is erroneous, - 
and the variations in his experiments evidently proceed from his 
not attending to the heat, or perhaps from the inaceuracy with 
which he made them. Our author adds the particulars of his 
experiments with the pendulum, in which he fuppofes that the 
lofs of motion in a given time, is proportional to the denfity, 
and this implies’a propofition not clearly demonftrated, that the 
refiftance of the air increafes as the fquare of the velocities. Our 
author adds alfo the refult of his experiments with the balloon, 
as well as examples to fhow, that with the neceflary correction 
thefe experiments are confiftent with the general principle 
the dentity, being in proportion tothe preflure. | 
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Tableau Generale de la Suede. Par M. Catteaus 800. 2 Toméss 
Laufanne. 


WEDEN was for many years the arbitrefs of Europe; and 
the fuccefs with which fhe, for a time, refifted the vaft power 
of Ruffia, has sendered her an imtereiting object at this period, 
It was long fuppofed that fhe could uever recover the exertions 
which: the extravagant ambition of Charles XII. had eccafioned. 
Our-author draws this picture only after having refided fome 
time.in Sweden, and concludes. his preface with the following 
animated apoftrophe to its inhabitants, 

‘ Swedes, with wham.I have long refided, to my I offer this 

work: the moft fcrupulous impartiality has guided my pen. : I 
have.written, what my-eyes have feen, my mind perceived, and 
my heart felt. You know.that every human focicty has its im- 
perfections: by unfolding them, without feverity, we lead gently 
to a,correction. In other refpects, I am ambitious ot. your 
efteem.; and 1 fhould only have, been contemptible in your eves 
if flattery had induced me to betray the interefts of truth.’ 
. The eleven chapters of the:tint volume. relate to. the Geo- 
graphy and the Philofophical: Hiftory of Sweden ; its civil hifs 
tory, name, arms, title of its king, his coronation, court, family, 
refidence, and villas ;. the connection. of the kingdom wich fo- 
reign powers,° its conftitution, internal .and external, adminifirg« 
tion, religion, civil.and criminal laws, military eftablifhments 
and -erders of knighthood,. the revenues, and expences of. the 
crown. , . | 

Sweden was a part of the vail country which the Romans for-: 
~ amerly called Scandinayias, It.is divided into five. parts, which, 
together, form the largeft kingdom in Europe next to Ruffia. 
_The winter is long, dry, and very cold;. the fummer fhort and 
extremely hot. . Thefe two: feafons. fucceed. each other with 
fcareely any interval, for {pring and autumy are. almoft wholly 
unknown. The moon, the aurora borealis, and the reflection of 
the fnow, enliven the long nights of winter with a mild and 
agreeable light. In fummer, the fun hangs fo long on the ho- 
rizon, that,night confifts only in. a flight twilight. Then. na- 
‘ture. regains its vigour, and feems to compenfate for her long 
inactivity... ‘Though placed almoft under the arétic circle, the 
climate is, milder than in, the.correfponding latitudes of Afia 
and America, owing, .as our author {uppofes, to the fea, by 
which it is interfeted, but more probably to.its degree of cul- 
tivation, Thunder, venomous animals, and earthquakes, are 
uncommon ; even of the fafpected volcanos of v4 id wel ay 
our author thinks the proofs, not fatisfactory, The pure elaflic 
air renders the Swedes long-lived, free frqm epidemics, and in 
general healthy. According to a memoir of M. Vargentin, 
* in alate era, during a period of from nine to ten years, there 
Vor. LXX. New. 1790. Q4 were 
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Were 7036 menand 35649 women above go years: 540 perfons 
beiween 100 and 105 years; 57 befween-106-and rio; 41 bes 
tween i141 add 1203 a man .122 years old, and. a woman-127 ; 
France exhibits a very dierent picture; but Dr. Vrice withed 
to apply the. facts relating to the population of Sweden to that 
kingdom. | ) 

Sweden is comparatively rich in vegetable and animal pro- 
dudct'ons; and it can boatt of the moft ufeful fpecies of. the 
latter, and fome o:namenral ones of the former kingdom... Its 
miueral productions are ‘rich and valusble, particularly its iron 
mines. There is at Salaa mine of tilver; gold is occafionall 
found: copper, lead, marb’e, alum, lime-ftone, coals, vitriols, 
coppery peirifactions, porphyry, amethyft, the load-ftone, ar- 
dwife, talc, quickfilver; fulphur and mother of pearl ave among 
the mineral riches of Sweden. _ 

‘The furtace of the ground is varied by hills and mountains, di- 
vided by arms of the fea, by rivers abounding with fith, by exten- 
five lakes, and the moft rapid cataracts. But notwithttanding the 
fwluefs of his enthufia‘m; M. Catteau allows that the thallows and 
concealed rocks often prevent the rivers from being navigable. 
The reads.in Sweden are firm, wide, and good, they proceed 
in a ferpentine direction, and abound with the mot picturefque 
views. The eye delights in retling on gloomy maff s of rocks, 

-rifing from a beautiful meadow ; on ob!cure rich woods, through 
which you can dilcover fields and flocks; peaceful huts refting 
againft fandy hills, on the tops of which the wind bends fome 
feattered firs. From the top of a hill the traveller difcovers a 
slquid plain, which refleéts the trees-of the furrounding foreits. 
Hemay think hinfelf for a moment buried in a gloomy wood, 
but the profpect foon changes, the horizon extends, he perceives 
swillages, gardens, fields, cultivated-by the robuft hands. of 
‘healthy vigorous.labourers. Such is our author’s animated eager 
laneuage: it will be evident from this fpecimen that in the defcrips 
tive part wecan only find truth under the veil of poctical imagery. 
‘There are in Sweden tos cities: in one of the churches of 
* Stockholin, the body of Des Cartes was retted as it was carrying 
to France; and an-elegant monument of this very able. philo- 
fopher preferves the memory of the event. ~ it reprefents a ge- 
»mius foaring over the earth: with one hand it is tearing away 
a.veil from the globe, while a torch-in'the other itluminates it. 
*: The port of S:ockbolm is vaft and fecurey but the:avenues to 
it ave dificult. On onefide is a row of beautiful buildings ¢om- 
manded’bv the caftle; on the other, a magnificent amphitheatre 
sof mountains, whofe tops are covered with villas and gardens. 
From the top of thefe mountains the city is feen in all itssex- 
«tent; the- harbour filled with veffels, whofe matts form a thick 
forett; the dockyards, where the faw and the hamméfscon- 
~Mtantly refound: iflands feattered here and there, fomeof which 
‘are cultivated and inhabited, and others defart and Wild: avait 
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park, tepofing in diftant obfeurity, and terminating the horizons 
But we inutt ftep: more ‘hattily on, i 

The Jews, a nation wandering overt the face of the earth, ala 
ways: perfecuted, and never exterminated, were only admitted 
jato Sweden in 1776. They then obtained permifion to build 
{fynagogues in the principal cities in the kingdom, * with the 
applaufe of the philofopber, and the regret of the merchant,’ 
This ‘toleration was folemnly ratified by the diet in 1778, and 
afterwards confirmed:by an edict of the ftates. . 

The arms of Swedén, fo diftinguifhed in the féventeetith ceri- 
tury; have loft much of their luftre, becaufe, fays our authory 
tactics have not. made 4 proportional progrefs in Sweden as in 
other countries, impeded as they were by anarchy, and circunts 
{tances which required the whole attention of adminiftration: 
The beft difciplined army cannot be fuccetsful, when it depends 
On uncertain and: fluétuating councils, when the commanders 
are inattentive, and when the zeal of party impedes the fpirit of 
the foidier.. - . | 

)@ Guttavus 111. inftivuted the order of Vafa, deftined only for 
' perfons, who, in the kingdom, and for the fervice of the flate; 
had given ftriking proofs of their knowledge in agriculture, 
mineralogy, ‘arts, and commerce,» The emblem was’ the arms 
ofthe family.of Vafa, a yelden wheat-fheaf tied with a goldén 
ribband ; the motto *Guftavus III. founder’: The knights weir 
it hanging from the neck by a green nbband, . The commanders 
wear/it attached to.a green fath hanging from the right thoulde# 
over the breait on the left fide. The grand ‘croffes have alfo 
an o¢tagonal filver ftar, embrofdered on the left fide of the coat 
near'the heart... The king ‘is the chief, and gratid matter of the 
sorder ; the. princes of the blood are born knights. « Taxesitt 
Sweden, as in every other kmedom, increafe; but let them not 
fall'on the poor! With this fentiment, expanded a little too fat 
in the prefent fafhionable ftyle of humanity, the firft volume cope 
cludes... . 

‘The fecond volume contains twelve chapters ; of poptilation, 
the nateral riches, cultivation, induflty, commerce external 
und jinvernal, finances, coin, weights and meafures, publicedu- 
cation; national characters, imanners and cufloms, language; 
arts and fciences, and antiquities. -To thcfe are fubjoined the 
form of government, figned by the ftates of Sweden in 17732. 
<P he pernicious confequences of emigration havebeen fups 
pofed:to injure the population of Sweden, and the academy pro- 

- pofed'a prize for the belt methods of preventing it. The injury 
was, however, found to be incoofiderible. If the luxuries and 
ipaieties of other countries; for a time feduced thé Swede, he re- 
turn: dagainto bis‘own home; anda few artifts fixed in France 
end Germany ; a few mili ary men: in-othér countries; cannot 
be fuppofed to detratt greatly from the population. Yer itdocs 

not rapidly increafe ;-an inclement tky, te years of famines 
females unfruitiul in a cold climate, and the men enervated by 
Q.49.3 labout 
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labour and the intoxication of ‘brandy, all impede population: 
add to thefe caufes, luxury, which burfts the limits of the ca- 
‘pital, and renders marriage lefs eafy, and the marriage-bed 
le(s fruitful.. The population of Sweden, as tuken from the 
‘tables of M. Wargentin, we have already had oceafion to no- 
‘tice: we are forry to obferve that this able philofopher is no 
‘more. We may add, however, that notwithflanding the com- 
‘plaints of thefe political fpeculators, M. Wargentin has fhown, 
that 2¢0,0d0 were-added trom 1772 to 1.782, to the former num~- 
-ber of inhabitans, viz. 584,261. Stockholm contains 70,000. 
fouls. . . 
In the diftribution of her riches, Nature has not forgotten 
-the inhabnants of the North: fhe featters her favours on them 
in fpite of the fatal influence of a frozen climate.’ Lapland has 
‘its rein-deer, Sweden its vaft forefts, with all their attendant 
advantages, and treafures collecied in the bowels of the earth. 
. The woods, the waters, the marfhes, the rocks, the heaths, oc- 
cupy near the half of Sweden; but the great land-owners are 
‘daily diminifhing the‘e obitacles’to cultivation, augmenting the 
meadows, conquering Nature, and ultimately adding to popula- 
tion. 

Grazing is the moft important part of the rural economy of 

- ‘Sweden; but the cattle are fall, and would be more fo, if the 
breed had not been enlarged by the admixture of other races, 
They are in ftalls during fix months of the year. Other obfta- 

‘eles to agriculture are dry fprings, wet barvefts, the cold and 

‘fhade of thick marfby forefts, aud the long winters, when. all 
Nature is inactive. The canals of commerce alo are fometimes 
obiiructed, and the peafant muft be taken from his labour-to 

‘conduét travellers. Scania, Oftrogothia, and Finland, are the 

moft fertile countries. The national troops are canroned inthe 

‘eountry: they work with diligence in their own cabins, and 

-are ative, induftriots, and fober.. 

‘T he manuiactures are not numerous or important ; they have 
few raw materials, excep: iron; yet of late they have made fome 
good coarfe cloths, and fome ofa finer quality ; linen, fail-cloth, 
and paper. The Swedes now drefs fkins wish fome dexterity ; 

-and the hcrrive-fithery, as in other places, 1s a fource of wealth. 

“Timber, and more lately, the fale of fhips, has been an:advan- 
tageous trade; but the principal objects of the Swede are the 
minerals and ores. ) 

The internalcommerce is greatly affified by canals ; but thefe 
have not been carried to the extent they would admit of ia-more 
commercial places, or fufficiently varied. Of the external com- 
merce, the mines, the forefts, and the fea, furnifh the principal 
objects. From 1760 to 1779,~the iron entered at the different 
ports for exportation, amounted to 46,152,962 rix-doliars, The 
Swedes export annually ‘about 150,000 dozen planks, 4550 
beams, 2474 dozemof rafters, 76,000 ton of tar, 21,000 tom 
pitch, 4000 ton of potath, and 160,000 ton of herrings. ‘Fhe 
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profit on'the oilof herrings {train oil) is computed at § or 6q09 
rix-dollars atinually. T#€ imports, on the contrary, are a heavy 
burthen on the commerce? 500,000 ton of corn, 280,090 ton 
of falt, with almoft-every article of luxury and artificial wants, 
mutt turn the balance againft them. The corn and cvffee, the 
tea, the tobacco and fugar, imported, coft annually more thay 
a million of rix-dollars ; yet our author thinks the balance of 
trade has been of late years in their favour ; but in his ftate- 
ment there are many errors, particularly in his calculation of 
the balance of the trade with England. 

‘the bank of Stockholm was founded in 1657; and is on. a 
fecure foundation; its riches, like that of Amfterdam, are little 
known. The univeriities of Sweden are wellknown. ‘The li- 
brary of that at Upfal is faid to be very valuable fiom the num- 
ber and the choice of the volumes; but the greater pari is 
on naturai hiftory The beft MS. of the Edda is faid to be con- 
tained in it. The Codex Argenteus, which is alfo preferved 
there, contains the tranflation of the four evangelifts, in the 
Mzfo-Gothic, by Ulphilas, in the fourth century, The method 
of gilding and filvering the letters is not known. | 

The people are repreiented as grave, ferious, honeft, and 
hofpitable. Under their fober demeanor, they are {aid to con- 
ceal a profound judgment, acute penetration, and an able and 
active mind. ‘ There are fome cantons where the manners are 
truly patriarchal. What purity! what innocence! what can- 
dour! Travellers, whofe fouls are honeft and refined, go and 
enjoy this interefting fpeflacle. It is better than the miracies 
of art, the monuments of luxury anc pride. But make no de- 
lay. Corruption has already fpread its ‘ceftruchve influence; 
more than one trace of its fatal effects are already difcoverable ; 
pernicious maxims, a frivolous tafte, the ambition of refembling 
other. people whofe manner of living is extolled, will infeniib] 
produce a revolution, painful to every patriotic fpirit.’ A kind 
of fumptuary law prevails; and black is the ufual pdbit, with 
a border, girdles, &c. of a flame colour. On gala days th‘ir 
drefs is‘more fplendid. Their feftivals are on the firft of May 
and the féeaft of St. John. - 

The inhabitants of the fouthern parts guard againft heat; 
thofe of the north againft cold; and the precantions in Sweden 
are‘ néarly the fame as in Ruffia. The food of the comnion 
people is hard bread, dry or falted fih, and oatmeal: the com- 
moti drink is beer, and it may be had cheap. Dinner is prece- 
ded bya kind of collation, confifting of butter, cheefe, falt pro- 
vifion, and liqueurs. The women drink ftrong liquors with as 
little-eeremony as the men. Wine is drank freely, but excef- 
fes are rare. The ufe of tea and coffee is daily more common. 
Ta Stockholm, every article of luxury, every mode of diffipation 
is common; and the manners of France it is faid, have a decided 
preference. At the opera, are fome original performances, but 
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55. Montuty CaraLocus. 
the greater number of pieces aré tranflations. . Sweden feems te 
have no peculiar nationaldrama.: > ~ aff A 

The language of Sweden is ‘fufficiently known; and: on the 
fubject of the fciences and the arts, our author gives avery good 
account of the moft diftinguithed literati of this northerncking- 
dom, and many remarks op Swedifh literature are new and inter- 
efting. To the female authors of this country he pays a proper 
refpect; and remarks with ftrict propriety, that Swedifh litera- 
ture owes that protection to a foreigner, Louifa Ulrica, of which 
the partiality of Chriftina wifhed to deprive it.. Of the anti-. 
‘quities of Sweden we know little. The antiquity of the king- 
dom has occafioned a violent difpute in the academy; but.the 
chief remains are Runic infcriptions, and the rude monaments 
which qe have ftyled Druidic, byt which are evidently of a dif- 
ferent kind. 

On the whole, this piure, though drawn with a partial hand, 
js a pleafing and inftruétive work. We owe much:to our author 
for his diligence, his attention, and even his zeal; and. we can- 
not’ conclude without recommending this work to the care of 
fome judicious tranflator-of our own ifland, 








MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
A Second Addrefi to the Students of Oxford and Cambridge, relating 
to Fefus Chrift, and the Origin of the great Errors concerning him, 

By Theopbilus Lindfey, M.A. Sve. 45. fewed, Jobnfon. 

WE have been compelled todifmifs this controverfy in a more 
fummary way than we could have wifhed or than we in- 
tended ; fince numerous publications fucceeded each other fo 
fait, that if we had purfued even the outline of the argument 
‘in each, as we maft have done if we had acted impartially, it 
would havé filled many entire Numbers of our Journal.’ ° Tt was 
not, therefofe, to avoid our own labour, that we have’6f late 
confined thefe volumes to the Catalogue, for we fhould not-have 
‘aéted with fairnefs if we had not examimed each publication’with 
care, but to fave that room for real improvements, which would 
otherwife have been taken up with endlefs, we had almoft {aid 
ufelefg, controverfy. “!hofe who are acquainted with'the po- 
“Temical writers of fuier eras will perceive many arguments re- 
“peated on either fide, which have been already anfwered ; many 
joterpretations infifted on which have been confuted) ‘Various 
‘obfervations of this kind have been repeated by our author in 
‘this work, who almalt realizes the old hyperbolical ‘praife, of 
preferring error with Dr. Prieftley, to truth with any one elfe. 
He again addreffes the ftudents of Oxford and Cambridge; and 
We aimot finile when thefe are ftyled * virtuous’ and « —— 
Soe: youta, 
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outh, while the young men of the new collese of Hacknev are 
only thers vifiag youth.’ Jt feems ali» by sheir being confined 
to a note, that they had been very nearly forgo.ten. 

Mri Lin. {fey examines the teflimony. of cach evangelift, and 
he thinks the'differeat paffages neither fepsrately nor together 
amount to a proof of our Saviour’s divinity. But what fha!l 
we fay :o our autho-’s candour, when he affe:ts (p. 11.) that 
there are but two paffiges in St. Marthew’s Golpel, ¢ that carry 
even the appearance of Chrift being to be deemed originally any 
other than a human creature,’—viz. Matthew 1. 23. and xxviil. 
¥o- We need only compare Mattiew i. 20. with iii. 47. and 
afk Mr. Lindt y whether this interp etation from Luke iii, 38. 
and Johiill. 1. and z. will explain thefe texts? If we wantiany 
fatther teftimony, let-us turn on to Matthew. xxvi. 63, aod 64. 
The opinion of the high-pricf on this fubjeé. follows. i inthe 
6cth verfe. ‘This is not the only inftance of di ingeauity: inthe 
reprefentations of Mr. Lindfey ; and whatever may be faid in 
the new commercial intercaurfe of praife, our auihor,may: be 
affured, that every critic who follows him wath eare will eaters 
tain the fame opinion. After the exam.nation of the. teimo- 
nies of the evangelift:; according to his.own mode of imterpre- 
tation, he protests to the corruption of the true doftrine, which 
he attributes to }ftyn Martyr, and he traces the progrefs of 
the error doxn to Eufebius.. In the next chapters he proceeds 
to the doctrines of the apoftles, the errors of copyilis, and the 
miftranflations in the Englith Bible; -the two laft intended, in 
his opinion, to fupport the doérine of the Trinity. 


Lhe Divinity of Chrift proved from bis own Declaration’, attcfted © 
and interpreted by his living Witneffes, the Fews. A Sermon, 
preached before the Univerfity © reac at St. Petcr’s, February 
28,1790. By Thomas Burges, Mo A. -4to. 1s. Riving- 
tons. 


We are not a little flattered by this Sermon of Mr, Burgefs: 
we long fince hinted, that from the circumftances of the death of 
Chiift, it was evident that the Jews confidered him as incul. 
cating at leaft his own divinity, if not his equality with the 
Father; and we had occafion to expand this idea in our review 
of Dr, Prieftley’ s Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, as weil as to connect 
it with the martyrdom of Stephen, which- pointedly illuftrates, 
and, is illu(trated by it. Mr. Burgefs, with his ufual energy, 
perfpicuity, and ability, purfues the fame idea to a gréiter ex- 
tent and with g:eater force; aud we think it incumbent on Dr, 
Pr eftley to examine this Sermon with more than ufual clofenefs 
gud caree Wecould wifh that Mr. Burgels or Mr. Porfon would 
engage at leagth in this controverfy, and-without inffting on 

the. more minure and lefs decttive arguments, connect, by. the 
more dtriking links, the doctrine of Chrift, the finiments of the 
apattles, and the apoitolic, fathers. As we have gone over this 
gourd, we are. fure that it is flable, and fecure; -we aré.certain 


Q4g 4 alfo, 
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alfo, that on the foundation of genuine criticifm and accurate 
difcrimination, the Socinian do@rine cannot be fupported. 

It has been fuggefted by an able critic, thatour Saviour:( John 
x: 33— 56.) has himfelf xplanet what he. means by the Son of 
God, and that he fvems to underftand. by it, him to whom the 
word of God cometh. The prophecy alluded to, probably, is 
that of David, (Pfalm lxxxii. 6.) but if we examine the contett 
the di ficulty vitnithes. The Jews were-preparing to tone Je- 
fus becaufe he had faid that ‘my Father and Lare one,” which 
they interpreted, ‘ becaufe thou being 2 man makeft thyfelf God.”.. 
This is ftrongly in favour of the doétrine of our church, and the 
arguments of ovr author. Chrift, however, expofiulates with 
thein, for the fulnefs of time was not yet come, nor were.thote 
things fulfilled of which it was written. Our Savi lour, we fay, 
expoltulates with the Jews—‘ Do you not, in your law, call thofe 


Gods, to whom the word of God cometh ? for you canndt deny, 


that it-is thus written, and do you call mea blafphemer becauic 
I faid I was the Son of God.’ Chrift was acknowledged by the 
{ews to be a prophet, and his own declarations did not amount 
to what sheir Jaw called a prophet. Nothing can be clearer than 
this argument, and nothing we think more indecifive than the 
conclulion which has been attempted to be drawn from it. 

We cannot follow Mr. Burgefs’ arguments particularly, and 
perhaps there are two or thiee which we think too open toa re- 
ply; but on the whole he has reafoned with great abiltty and 
fuccefs ; not only in the more general ftyle of a preacher, but 

in the more acute charaéter of a critic, in the notes which are 

fubjoined. Indeed this fpecimen of his judgment and abilities 
has led us to wif with much eagernefs that he would profecute 
the fubject at greater extent. 


The Contraft; or, the Hiftory of Fames and Thomas. A Fale. 
Written for the Ufe of Sunday-Schools. 12mo. 6d. Scatcherd 
- and Whitaker, 


The ftory is told in-a plain and proper flyle; and the moral 
is ftriétly good. This little work is very properly adapted to the 
benevolent inflitution for which it was defigned. 


Sewedenbcrg Triumphant ; or, Intelligence Extraordinary from New 
TFerufalem :. being Pious and Political Dialogues of ‘the Living 
with the Dead. Communicated by Peregrinus Spiritualis. Sve. 


2s 6d. No Publifher’s Name. 


Our new Myftic introduces us to the Elyfian Shades, where 
Dr. Refponfible Spy, (fuppofed to be a court-phyfician, who, 
during ‘the king’s late iltnets, profeffed himfelf to be a * Spy’) 
though not: dead,-arrives on a vifit, and a characteriflic and 
p-eafant dialogue enfues with count Struenfee on the fubjecé of 
the king’s illnefs, the various political events of that ara, and 
the conduct of the phyficians, who fometimes loft fight of their 
patient, expecting to gratify his fucceflor, The different arts 
employed 
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employed to introduc€ young practitioners into notice are alfo 
enutierated’; and though the diulorte is undoubtedly too long, 
it' entertained Us very highly. The fatire is, however,. fome- 
times coo perfonal and pointed ; and the author feems not to be 
fully acquainted with the whole myftery of puffing, or fome of 
the events of the king’sillnefs. “He ig evidently miftaken in its 
natare. There are fome philofophical and fome religious far- 
cafms, for as Struenfee was a Deift, it is * in character.” . The 
latter are not, however, offenfive. | 
If the author was to be tried, one of the counts In his indi@- 
ment fhould be a libel againft Hippocrates and Celfus, for their 
fuppofed opinions are neithet judicious or applicable to the cafe 


before them. 


Yrue Heavenly Religion reftored, and demonffrated upon eternal 
Principles. - With a Call to Chriftians of Higher Senfe. By a 
Philofopher of the North. 12mo. 15 Johnfon. 


This is a fyllabus of the Swedenboryian doctrine, which, fo 
far as it is intelligible, depends on incoherent rhapfodical admi- 
ration of ¢ divine order.? Our author is more than ufually clear 
aud confiftent on this fubject : we fear he will bring the fyftem 
down tothe level of common underftandings, and it will then be 
rejected with contempt. 


An Exhortation to devout Behaviour in the Church, during the 
Time of Divine Service. A Sermon. By the Rev. J. Twene 
tymau. 8vo.* 6d. Longman. 


A fubfcription toa fermon is not common ; but a lift, where 
on an average, each perfonfub{cribes for thirteen copies, is ex- 
traordinary. The circumttances were probably fo, for the Ser- 
mon itfelf is plain, pious, and pradtical, without pretending ci- 
ther to elegance, to ingenuity, or novelty. 


The Influence of Confcience, and the Credibility of a future State 
of Retribution, confidered: being tke fubftance of Tvs0 Difcourfes 
delivered in the Cathedral Church of Winchefter, at the Lent and 
Summer Affize of the prefint Year 1790. 4toe 25. Robbins, 
Wincheller. 


The latter fubje&, as irought, precedes; but the Sermons are 
independent of each other, and when they were conneéted in a 
continued chain of argument, the reality, indeed the neceflity © 
of a future ftate, fhould be at firft fhown. The Sermons feem 
to have been elegant, jad:cious, and pra¢tical ; but the fubjecis 
are fo common as to admit of little novelty ina popular difcourfe, 
To enforce the ufual topics with energy, peripicuity, and pro- 

riety, muft have been the preacher’s chief objeét, and this he 
feemis to have fully attained, ot) 


ee UL ee es Be ! . 
King Afa, a Poem, iu fix Books, founded on 1 Kings XV. ti. Se, 
By T. May. 8v0. 25. Dilly. 


This hero and his exploits are, we fear, but little known to 
$ . our 
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our’ poetical readers in general : but to thofe who, as Fluel- 
‘Nn’ fays, * pray their piple well,’ the old king, of Judah is. of 
courfe'a much more intimate acquaintance. © They will, how- 
ever, we believe, concur in opinion with us (though no allufion 
‘4s made to his difeafe, « in which he fought not to the Lord but 

‘to the phyfictans’), that his atchievements do not afford the 
“mot Prarie | fubject for an heroic poem; at leaft fuch mate. 

‘fials as were likely to be difpofed of with tolerable propriety by 
 avyouth of etghteen : fuch, we find by the conclufion of the ialt 
“book, is the author’s age. Iris made known to us indced ina 
“very peculiar manner; for from the firft line in the fimile, the 
fame. with that welt known one in Addif-n’s Camp ign, which 
is there followed by five others, we were led to expe‘t a more 
Jaboured ‘conclufion ; and we could fearcely determine at firft 
_ whether he alluded to his own age or that of the angei’s, 


qs ‘¢ Aloft, triuntphant, in his dreadful car, , 
“* He clear’d the field, and clos’d'the mighty’ war ; 
“= As when an angel, by divine command, 

Pours devatftation round a finful land.’—/Etatis 18. 

The fifft book concludes in a manner fomewhat fimilar, exe 
eepting that here the ambiguity is caufed by an idea of the 
devil’s age. 7 

¢ Thus fpoke the fiend, th’ infernal peers rejoice, 
His worth proclaim, and dignity their choice.’— AEtatis 15. 

As Mr. May propofes publifhing an o€tavo volume of poems 
On various fubjects by fubicription, we would advife him to 

oftpone the uvihcring it into the ‘world for at leatt the fame 
lensth of time as paffled between his completing the firft and the 
laft book of the prefent poem. His mufe as well as h-mielf, it 
is to be prefumed, will then arrive at the age of difcretion, and 
their future union may produce a more promiling offspring. He 
has evidently read many of our beft.poets, particularly Milton, 
with attention ; butfuch machinery as he has venture, to intro- 
duce could be wielded with fuccefs by Miiton alone. We can 
fcarcely indeed acquit 4im of prefumption ; and almoft tremble 
when the Almighty and the Mefhah are brought -forw.rd as in- 
terlocutors in, the fcene; our terror, we allow, gencrally ends 
in admiration ;.-but when Mr,.May ventures pe/onally to intros 
duce them, ,we cannot. but feel fenfati: ns of avery different 
nature.:.We, mean not.to infinuate that this is a very repre- 
hentible, performance, ov that the author.is devitute of poeti- 
cal abilizies..,.. His, numbers are not in general devoid of har- 
mony, nor his.mind,of invention: but he has attempted a fub- 
ject far beyond his ftrength ;, he appears to have over-rated his 
powers, and not.to have, been entirely ignorant as to 

- Quid valeant humeri, quid ferre recufant. 


Original Mifiellaneous Porms.° vo. 35.’ Boards. Sael, 
Mifcellaneous poems, unlefs recommended’ by the name of 


3 fome cminent author prefixed, feldom attract the notice of the 
, i re } public. 
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public. The prefent is unknown, at leaft to us, and we fuf- 

pect there will be but little folicitude expreffed, or exertions 
- made ufe of towards his difcovery. Itis, however, a hard cafe 
for a man’s labours to be condemned to oblivion from the ara 
of their exiftence, and withcut its being ever afcertained. that 
they met either with a juft or unmerited cenfure. We thalithere- 
fore briefly notice to the reader the contents of. this {ittie, vo- 
lume, in cafe any of the fubjedis on which it treats fhould ex- 
cite his curiofity or inclination to perufe it. ‘The Bachelor's 
Choice,x—The Female Choice, in anfwer, a Burlefque.+The 
Bachelor’s Confolation, ditto, eccationed by the late tax,—On 
Lunardi’s and Dr. Graham’s Balloon arid Earth-bathing. Exhi- 
bitions, an ironical Evulogy.—Ecceutricity, an irregular piece. 
— Fafhion, a Satire.—-Elogy onthe rev. J. Flercher.——Phree 
Epitaphs.—Patience, an Ode.—Panegyrical Critique'on Dr. 
Young’s Night Thoughts.—Virtue, an Ethic Poem; and the 
Supreme Good, a Vifion.” The opening of the Ode to Eccen~ 
tricity will fhew, that whatever faults the writer, may potlefs, a 
want of imagination is not to be clafled among them, . 


+ Shall I, who erft on hackney“d themes to fingy 
Exhaufted the fond mufe, new daring foar, 
And borne on more than Pegafean wing, 
The wilds of Eccentricity explore? — 
Ah! me, unequal to the tafk I feel, 
What living wight thy effence can reveal ? 
_ Unfung by loftief poet’s ftrains, 
Thy theme, a fubject yet untouch’d remains, ° 
If to my wond’ring ken thy form is brought, 
Sonn it eludes the niceft grafp of thought; °° 
So mercury, obvious to our eyes, 
Courts the touch, yet from it flies; alt 
Let but the hand to fix it once be found, , 
Quick fly the fubtle particles, and diffip#te around, 
As fpirits volatile. when uncoiprefs'd, 
Evaporate away, 
So, vain, would I thy wand’ring courfe arreft, 
Thy features to portray : 
Proteus, thy emblem, could thy form declare, 
Thy multifarious forms he‘only wore, 
Transform’d, thou canft a thoufand afpeéts weir, 
And yet referve unfeen, ten thoufand more! 
But fay, what artthow? “What thy myftic name? 
Or haft thou name, or art thou eflence pure? 
Or form fubftantial doft thou juftly claim, 
Or abftra& being ever to endure ?' 
Or art thou but an image of the miiid, . 
From midnight vifiond {prung’ a phantom blind ? 
Or nature’s felf, ip all her-vavied modes; 
Wide ranging through creation’s valt extent; 
Qs caufe unknown, elanc’d from dark abodes, 
Effects producing ftrange, and wanderous each event *° 


The 
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Yhe Sacred Drama of Jofeph fold hy his Brethrén. -In three Partse 
Aadother Poems. By H. JFefton, M. A. Mafter of the Royal 


Grammar School, at Henley-upon-Thames: axd late Mafter of 


Odiam School, Hants. 8vo. 15.6d. Smart and Cowllade, 
Reading. 3 : 
Is might be expected that the mafter of a public fchool, who 
makes his mode of inftruction more public, by fubmiiting ir to 
the perufal of the world at large, would at leaft not violate the 
yules of grammar and common fenfe; yet, and forry we are 
to declare it, we here meet with a frequent infringement _of 
both.. ‘We fhall not, however, take up our own or the rea- 
der’s time in pointing out and defcanting on the various errors 


that occur, but by a hort fpecimen give him a general idea 
ofthe work, Dan thus addrefles Reuben. 


* Dan. Reuben, what news ? thow look’ft affrighted man, 
As if fome evil had defell our flocks,— 
© Reuben enters,. Such were but blifs, compar’d to what has 
happen’d : : 
The woes ] bear—TI know not to relate. — 
Milchief, alas |. with quicken’d pace outftrips 
~ My utmoft power to fave —the mind confraii’d, 
Tho’ fraught with healing in her wings, to lag 
An ufelefs page behind—the pennant aill 
Arrives too late to fave—and, bitterefi thought ! 
No more mutt fee the objec of her lov:.— 
Alas’! ‘my brothers! the child is not ~and I~ 
Ah—whether fhal! | go. ——. 
* Daa. Still on the boy , 
Doating ? Stale thought—fie on it.— Rett content, 
‘ "Phedad is fafe—yet ferves our purpofe ftill— 
But how, and where-—at more convenient liour 
Of Judah learn —at prefent we are bent 
His fate difguis’d'beneath the f.zious name 
Of fel-mifthance, to bear untoour father 
The well diffembl’d tale—which to believe 
We'll outward play the hypocrite fo fairly, 
And join with fuch dexterity to his 
Our counterfeited tears—that they fhall feem 
In deed— a very rival.—Get thee then 
With. fpeed to thy recruit—and let thy heart 
With joy beat time to ours. —Go ye with me. 
The ftripling’s coat our freight—and do thereto 
As we have faid.—This bloody bufinefs o’er, 
Our flocks to fome two hirelings confign’d, 
We'll back again—See then (no time be loft) 
To Reuben and Fudale 
Ye both are ready, foon as we return, 
To join us home.—Gad—-no delay —— 
_* Gad. At hend 
Afher, the coats. 
é Afbers 
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. ‘ Aber. Tig here. ' . ' : 

‘ Gad. Now lead ‘on.’ Excuynt. 
The other poéms are‘proper companions of the drama. 


¢ Unutrer’d joy! O well is thee, 
And happy fhalt thou ever be. : 
And as the cluttering grapes that line 
Thy walls, o’er (hadow’d with the vine ; 
‘And as the fruitful vine hall bear, 
So fhall thy wife'that bleffing fhare.” 


Nothing can be more clear than the image’ in'the 6rigi#al, 
nor more dark than the paraphraflic verfon: nor do oe {ub- 
fequent lines tend to elucidate it. 


¢ See li/ping babes thy joys prolong, 
And chear thy labours with their Senge 
As olives on a teeming land 
With fpreading branches, fo fhall fand, 
And round about thy table {mile, 
Untutor’d children to deguile,’ 


Our quotation is itriatly impartial, for what prectiles and fol- 


lows is exactly in the fame ityle. 


M ED ':C .AvL 


Thorghts Phyfiolovical, and Praéical : with fome Cafes, +d Ana- 


tomico-practical Obfervations. By Allen Swainflon,, M M. D- 
8v0. 753. Boards.” Baldwin. 


We have often been of opinion that’ if a phyfician of experi- 
ence were to point out thofe peculiarities of each difeafe which 
had occurred in his practice he might form.awaiuable work. 
When we looked at the * Thoughts? before us, we fuppofed 
that Dr, Swainfton had been employed in this.way, and thar 
his work would be to phyficians interefling and valuable,,: We 
cannot deny that the author has collected fome .cafes of curi- 
ofity ; but the greater part of the volume conifitts of an,out!ine 
of the general medical ty (tems, and not always the moft correct 
one. It feems to have.been writtenin the intervals iof pain, 
for we are told that it was the employment during his canfine- 
ment from a kind of gout, when the recolleGtion wasnot,,pro- 
bably fo vivid and aétive as in health.--Qn the whole, though 
we have examined this volume with much. care, we cannot com- 
mend it as highly ufeful, and we could have wifhed that the 
author had given.the rehats of his own experience, inflead of 
tranfcribing the moft common fymptoms.of the moft- common 


difeafes. We fh.ll tranfcribe ‘one cafe, as it very feldom oc- 


curs ; we could have withed that, by a fuller detail, it'had been 
rendered more ufeful. At prefent it cad fcarcely be diftingaith. 


. ed from a fcbirrous liver. 


* This patient. had long fuffered violent pain-in the epigaf- 
trium and ftoinach ; conftant indigeftion; frequent vomitings ; 


i . 7 Te  Cofivenels 5. 
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coftivene(s; thirft,’ and flow fever, under the preflurecof whichy 

‘heat fait was broughr'to the grave. baer oe lodw 
~«' Upon opening his-body, i:found no-particular affeQiow of 


- ghe tfomach, ‘nor ‘the inteftines,' nor the liver. But proceeding 


to the duodenum, I fotitd the pancreas much enlarged, fchir. 
roug and ulccrated. serine Sines this, and: being prefled. 
for time, I was obliged to defift'; not, however, without the 
fatisfaction of having found out the real fourcof the complaints.’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

ALetter toa Proprietor of a Fifbery.in the River Thamtes.  8v0. 
Pt a eat » 4s. Whieldoni. 

his pamphlet, it feems, owes its origin to a queftion which 
arofe at fome meetings held at Henley on Thames, in 1787; res 
fpcSting the right of afigling in navigable rivers.’ ‘Thé author, 
adhering to the opinion of’ fir "Matthew Hale, ‘niai#tains that 
¢ Frefh rivers, of what kind foever, do of common right belong 
to the owners of the a adjacent; fo that the owners of one 
fideshave-of.common right the propriety (property) of ‘the foil, 
and Fotucatly the right of aking ulque filem aquz ; and the 
owners of the other fide, the right of foil or ownerthip, and fithin 
unio the filum aque on their fide; and if a man be owner of re 
land on borh fides, in common prefumption he is owner of the 
whole river, and hath the right of fithing according to the extent 
of his land in length.” Theanthor, whois faid to be Mr; Hodg- 
fon;.of Reading, efdeavours to fupport this opinion by thé com- 
mon law, confirmed by ‘fome modern authorities. He treats 
xhe fubject with moderation, aiid difcovers a great extent of 


Tegal, hnywhedge, | 
An Effay on the Right of Angling on the River Thames. 800. 1%6 
Be coe, Robinfons. : 
>, The author of this pamphlet controverts the doctrine of the 
preceding, in what relates to the art of ‘angling in the river 


“Thames.: He contends with great force of argument, that ang- 


ling in the river Thames is founded on a public privilege, which 
48 common to all Britith fubjects ; arifing from the circumftance 


_ofthe Thames being a navigable river. The national affembly 


of France would, we believe, give their authority to fuch a 
propojition; and in this we fhould entirely agree with them. 


he Livre Rouge, ou Life des Penfions fecrettes fur le trefor Public, 

\ tontenant.les Noms &F Qualités des Perfonazes, Se. vo. 
Paris, 1790. | | 3 

The Livre Rouge, or Red Book: ant a Lift of fecret Penfions, 
paid out of the public Treafure of France; and containing Cha- 

. -vacters.of the Perfons penfioned, Anecdotes of their Lives, an Aca 
count of their Services, See Tranflated from the eighth Paris 

Editions Bv0. 35. 6d. fewed. Kearfley. 

"The Red Book is the lift of pcnfions for fecret-fervices, and 


“gontains the private hiftory of the French ‘court, in the fums 


paid for flatteries and luxuries, for trifling follies, or-crimes‘of 
‘the wort mature, Whether it is one of the pious frauds, which 
im 
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in every revolution is, practifed to, fapport «the caufe;* or 
whether the foundation be true, and only a little colouring 
aided to reader the. deform'ty/more glaring, we know not: thé 
latter feems mult probable, tor we cannot {uppoie that the notes 
only are the workiof the editor., While we extract.afpecimen, 
we fhall choote a p.flage which could aot, we-think,, have been 
literally copted.s.it i not a tingle one; and if the editor had. 
even allowed himfelf to interpolate, we have no guide to poine, 
out where he ftopped. x : 


(A. N.) Radix de Sainte Foix,— formerly. treafurer in ge- 
meral of the navy, 5¢,000 livres (21871. 108.) ,, sees 
¢ 1.—-30,0c0 livres (1312). 10s.) upon the recommendation 
of the countefs Dubarry,. whe loved bim even to weakness, while. 
be was alfa carcfed by thewnakeft of kings... "a bby 
,$:22=-29,000 livres (8751.), and a hundred thoufand crowns, 
a3 a gratification for having lent his. name, already rendered. infa- 
mous, upen occafion of the bankruptcy of the count 2’ Artois, in 
1786. Pe ee 
i, In what light fhall we appear in the eyes of pofterity ? How 
fhall we appear.even im our own eyes, when they are opehedt 
the light.of :eafon?. What fhall we fay of thefe penfioner , 
but that they. are atroop of rafcals, who fora long tithe’ op. 
preffed,the ufeful andilaborious clafs; that clafs, by whom “out 
laws,{ourmaoners, and our liberty. are now prote@ed? ~ ‘This 
Radix obtained. by his vices. and vicious connections, the pot af 
treafurer of. the navy, aud his fympathy or a fugitive prince 
anade him director of his finances. He fold his mittrefs Lange 
to Louis XV. and he fold his thattered reputation to the count 
aA rfois, enveloping his own infamy in that of his royal high- 
nefs. ! A eis 
Our. editor fpeaks with the warmeft indignation of the con- 
duct of she French court ; with an indignation its condu& mut 
excite ia every reflecting, virtuous, mind, The. mea(tre ‘af 
their.enormities was ‘ full, prefled down, and running ovér’;” 
nor cau the warmeft antagonift of the French revolution deny, . 
that it was time to check theircareer. Louis XVI. was, how- 
evet, comparatively innocent ; and it was not neceffary in check- 
ing, the liccentious profufenefs of a court, to deitroy the*conft- 
tution, or to pillage the church, ‘The editor feems alfo'‘to pity 
‘no very flattering compliments to fome of theumembers of the 
national affembly, whom he finds among’ the penfionaries of the 
court. It isa wretched pun to print the book with redink, bes 
€aufe it was, perbaps officially, called the.‘ Red Bank.’ 


Letters on the Subje of the Pw Liberty of the Prefs. By an 
| Engliftman. Fitft publifaed in thé Paper of the World. 8ve. 
"gs. Ridgway. ° EEL 2S AVS Neat 
bas Ifthe lare,laws, or. the practices, of courts have been ‘appar 
_ emly, tinctured with unylual feveriry againft the authors of lj. 
.obgls, their atrocious.defamations haye been entirely the ‘bccafion 
dof i i? © 300 gi todiodW ie | | md 
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of it. Fhe liberty of the prefs we ‘revere ; andy if it be ever 


loft, it will be' ia contequence of its abufe. With thefe views, 


we carinorcotfider the late decifions inthe light which our au- 


- ghovr: reprefents them. They are wholeiome feverites, which | e 





can alone preférve this palladium of ‘liberty. The author” 


writes in a. loofe wnconnected manner, and plumes himfelf on 
aitention, which he perhaps never. received, and or we are 
geitaib. be never deferved. | 


Stridtares on Modern Languages: Aoiria their Ufe sfulnefi. to Indi~ ... 


Twidwals, ito" Nations, and particularly to the Fatr Sex. Lo which 


as added, an Effay ou:the prcfent Mudes of I caching. » 8v0. 45, 


‘Our author expatiates on the utifit y of languages, particu- 
larly the modern; and above all the French : it is ‘aninirodue- 


jon to a French Grammar, defigned to teach that pie fis 


nals expeditionfly, acd to render’ converfation, in Fre 
more we & earmt.. We have nothing to obje& to our aurhor’s 
remarks; 


5 ag oi 


epert of the Committee of the Highland Society of Scotland, to 


ieee ‘the Subject of Shetland Wo ool was referred, with ar ‘Apa 
pendix, Containing fome Papers drawn up by Sir Fobn Sinclair 


and Pr. orient in reference to tbe. faid Report. Bee. 157s 


6d Cadell. 
‘This little work j is, in many refpedts, very intereftin ag and 


t we think, like our old friend Shandy’s, his pre- =, 
fatory introdudiion, or his introductory preface, a little too ex- 4, 


~ 


we do- pot’ enlarge: our account of it, becanfe i it is dificult to, 


abridg re mifcellaneous facts, and Becaule it is not eafy to felect - . 
whers {carcely any thing is fuperfluous, We thall, however, sal 


sre weer thort, connected, outline of the whole. 


decay: of the Seiad manufadtuie, and the feareity * am 

fine wool,have led our northen neighbours :o: examine their 

‘breedof fheep, and to enquire into the caufes of the deterioration. ..... 
-of hair fleeces. It appears that, in a very early period; Eng- 

= wool was in high eftimation, and that the Spanifly wool held... 

the fecond rank. | The value pf the Englith wool praceed.. a 

oa rom the peculiar breed of theep, and that of Spain owed its». ; 

excellence, it is faid, to the importation of rams from Barbary, Te 

but the Englith fheep are almoft loft. In the more luxurians, . 

-paftures of Lincolnthire, they grow of too great a fize, and are. 


covered with a fleece of inferior value: in Scotland the woelis 


more large and coarfe; and the true breed is occalionally, though |. . 
not-withour admixture, found 1 in the Orkneys, i ia the Weitern _ 
Iflands, but moft genuine, in fome of the unfrequented Shet-*" * 


‘Jand Iflands.—The authors of this pamphlet feem-ta be ‘con= 


vinced that the finenefs of the fleece is not effentially connected 
~ with the fmall fize, a northern climate, or a lefs luxuriant pat 


ture, We confels that we were.of a different opinion, a 
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Mill that thefe. ciroumftances ought to be attended to, though , 
perhaps they-are of a fecondary importance. The chief ad- 
vantage arifes from. the peculiarity of the breed; and-this they 
think depends aimoft exclufively. on the ram. | The permanent 
effects depend on the breed alone, and, though fheep of a prow 
per flock be enlarged in the moifter and more luxuriant. paftures 
of the fouth-eaft of England, or diminifhed on the move incle- 
ment hills of the North, yet the fleece remains in eaclr fituaion 
equally fine. Their propofals for increafing the ‘kindly’ Shet+ 
land breed are the refult of mature deliberation, much expert 
ence, and.a profound judyment: they feemto have applied. a 
radical remedy to what, we feared was an incurable difeafe; andy 
in their progrefs,: whatever affiftance our commendation, and 
applaufe can give, they fhall affuredly receive, It is:faid that 
fome rams from.Colchis,. the native foil of the go/den fleece, and 
from Thibet, where the fheep are probably ftili more valuable, - 
care expected, 


Oficial Papers relative to the Difpute beteveen the Courts of Great 
Britain and Spain, on. the SubjeE of the Ships captured'in Nootha 
Sound, and the Negociation. that followed thereon. 8v0. 25+ Gide 
Debrett. 


The: origin and. nature of this. difpute is fufficiently knowny 
as is likewife-its advantageous and. honourable terminations: . 
Great Britain is faid not only:to. have obtained a full. indemnifi- 
cation: of the loffes incurred by her fubjecis, in the tranfsétion at 
Nooska Sound, but the moft ample conceffion of her claims on 
the north-weft coaft of America, and in the Pacific Ocean. It is. 
the more fortunate, that thefe great objeéts thould, after a tong 
and difficult negociation, be reluctantly ceded by Spain, without 
our being’ obliged to have recourfe to that barbarous, ahd always 
to be deprecated, expedient, in the irreconcileable differences of 
nations. Tc the firmnefs of our requifitions, feconded by an ar- 
mament which reflects the higheft honour on Britifh exertiins, 
we are indebted for this aufpicious event. Both thofewho ac’ 
with, . and thofe who oppofe, adminiftration, concurred on this’ 
interefting fubje&, in the propriety of demanding fatisfaction 
from Spain; but of avoiding, at the fame time, a recourfe to- 
hoftilities, as: muclras poffible. Both, therefore; have now the — 
pleafute-to fee their wifhes aceomplifhed: We'own, however, 
that'whut we have obferved proceeds at leaft as much from our 
good withes as from‘our expeétation thar the'convention will be’ 
univerfally approved’ of, as we know that trasfaction will natu 
rally occafion’a great différeice in the opinions of the public. 
Free Thoughts on Liberty, and the Revolution in France. ..By the 

Author of a Letter to Earl Stanhope on the Te. 800. 150 

Rivingtons. 

Our author {ports with what he confiders to be the contrae 
dictions.of.the national affembly, who, while they eftablifh: the: 
¢ rights of man’ by words, abolifh it by deeds. Every governs 
ment is, in his opinion, inconfiftent with, liberty ; but this we 
Vor. LXX. Nov. 1790. Rr think 
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think arifes from his not having taken'a proper view of what is 
meant by modern theorifts when they ufe this terms + It-is hot 
inconfiftent with liberty to be governed by laws which we ‘our- 
; felves frame; and what is done by the reprefentatives we ap- 
point, who are equally amenable to thefe laws, is done by our- 
felves. Liberty, he fuppofed, is a relative term, as it implies a 
eontrouling power. In this too we fufpeét he is miftaken. = It 
has become 4 relative term, in confequence of controul; ‘burt 
we might call the emanations of the fun, light, and enjoy it, 
though the great luminary which beftowed it never fet. In 
fhort, our author feems to have written and prinfed in a hurry ; 
which we regret the more, becaufe he has in fome degree betray- 
eda good caufe. His rematks on fome parts of the conduc of 

the national afflembly flow him to be ingenious and acute. 
Remarkable Eatracts feleded from aW ork printed in the Year 1687, 
by Peter Jurieu, entitled the Accomplifbment of the Scripture Pro- 

phecies, (Sc. By Edweord May. Evo. 1s. Darton... 
‘The Nonconformifts of the laft century fo often prophecied 
ofthe downtall of the Whore of Babylon, this naughty old 
worian whu had perverted fo many princes, and deprived the 


‘faiiits of fo many good things, that it is not furprifing to find ° 


traces of fome great revolution in their works, But honett 
Peter foretold ¢ all about it,’ and particularly referred’the'dif- 
turbanees alluded to in the Apocalypfe to France ; ‘fo that while 
we haye been blaming the national affembly for robbing: the 
clergy and infulting the king, we did not reflect that they were 
underthe impule of dire neceflity, ¢ thatit might. be fulfilled,” 


The Sexes of Plants vindicated: in a Letter to Mr. William Smel- 
lie ; containing, a Refutation of bis Arguments againft the Sexes 
of Plants. «dnd Remarks on certainPafages of bis Philofophy 
vf Natural Hiffory. By John Rotheram, M, Ds. 8v0..156d. 
Cadell, oi 

We did not take any particular notice in our reviewrof the 

‘ Philofophy of Natural Hiftory,’ of the chapter_on‘the fexes 

of plants, It was a juvenile work, aud remembered perhaps 

with the fondnefs which we. all. feel for our early efforts... Dr. 

Rotheram pays it, we think, more attention than it probably de- 

ferved, and fhows thar it contains fome futile objections, fome 

‘inconclufive obfervations, and arguments already econfuted. 
This little pamphlet is the work of «an able and intelligent fup- 
porter of the fexual fyftem, and delerves great attention from 
thofe who {till retain any doubts. We remember. being lately 
in a garden where the gardener, was expatiating on this fyftem, 
to, fome gentlemen whofe views had been differently directed, 
and to whem his remarks were in a great degree new.- How, 
fays one of the auditors, will the duft reach the top of this part, 
which you call the piftil, (it was an orange lily, where the’an- 
there are below the ftigma) as, from its fituation, it appears to 
be little calculated for the office you afcribe to it, Do you ob- 
‘ , . ferve, 


) 
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five, fays the gardener, this little portion of duft on the fide.of 
the piftil ? yes :.remark then its diftance from the top, and_p.¢- 
feve it accurately in your mind. Catching at this obfervatien, 
wedrew nearer, and attentively obfervedit. On returning from 


our walk, the gardener fhewed it to us again, and the litle grains 


which were peculiarly difpofed in a triangle, had’ certainly ad- 
vanced much nearer to the tcp. We mention this fingular re- 
mark for future obfervers. Our attention was called away to. 
other fubjeéts, and we have not purfued the experiment ; but 
the gardener was contident of the event, and had, he faid, often 
remarked it, If true, the phenomenon is new and fingular. 


Anecdotes of the Life, Adventures, and Vindigation of a Medical 
Charaéler metaphorically defunct. Publifhed for the Benefit of 
the Tin-Miners.in Corawall. By Benjanin Goofeguill and Pee 
ter Paragraph. 8vo. 5s. Bateman. 


The Anecdotes relate to Dr. Mackitierick, who has lately 
called himfelf Adair, and has been the terror of quacks, the an- 
tagonift.of lady-doctors, a volunteer phyfician, and a popular 
eflayift, Wear firft received his works with fome attention.and 


refpect, an attention which he feemed to acknowledge, anda 


refpeét which we thought he deferved. As * he drinks of two 
waters*,” we fhall add no more, than that appearances are faved 
by the fubftitution of an editor, and that he very candidly ae- 
cufes himfelf, (for it is admitted that he furnifhed the one 


of “every virtue under heaven.’ 


Effays on Fafbionable Difeafes, the dangerous Effeéts of hot and: 
crowded Rooms, Sc.&Sc. By Fumes M. Adair, formerly M.D. 
With a Dedication to Philip Thicknefe. To which is added, ¢ 
Dramatic Dialogue. Publifked for the benchit of the Tin«Miners 
jn Cornwall. By Benjamin Govfeguill and Peter Paragraph. 
Sve. “45. Bateman, 


A new edition of the * Medical Cautions,’ with fome farther 
account of quacks, and the quack-medicines of reputation. In 
truth, we fee little difference betwegn repeatedly advertifing 
trifling books and trifling medicines, only that the lois ig not 
equally great. As a man may be a bigot in oppofition to en- 
thufiafm, a man may be a quack in his violence againft fecret 
remedies, Dr. M.A. has, however, the confolation of refleét- 


. ingithat he is not the only regular phyfician in this predica- 


raent. 


Unanfwerable Arguments againft the Abolition of the Slave-Trade, 
avith a Defence of the Proprietors of the Britifh Sugar-Colonics. 
Pyblifbed for the benefit of the Rarving Tin-Miners in Cornwall. 
By James M. Adair, formerly M, D. 80. 45. Bateman, 
Our author firft attacks captain Thomfon, M. Luffman, Mr. 

Newton, &c. who have given an unfavourable reprefentatiog 
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* See Bruce’s Travels, Vol. |. 
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“Gf the manners‘and conduét of the Creoles and Britith inhabi- 

tants of the Leeward Iflands. “In thefe refpeéts he has paid a 
_, debt of gratitude and re(peét: his defence'we know to be'in ge- 
. neral juitand proper. His arguments againft thé abolition of 
_ the flave-trade cre able, and we think well founded. They:cer- 
_ tainly deferve the particular attention of the legiflature, forthey 

are the refult of his perfonal obfervations, in part derived from 

Ais knowledge of the planter’s bufinefs, and the negro’s confti- 

tution. It 1s enough for us to remark, that Dr. M. A. feems 
~ motto object to a regulation of the trade, with a view to its abo- 
ition at a ‘more diftant period, 


Aa Effay on a Non-defcript, or Newly-invented Difeafe, its Nature, 
Cauf. s, and Means of Relief. With fome very important Obfer- 
wations on the powerful and mofe furprifing effects of Animal 
Magnetifin in the Cure of the faid Difeafe. By F: G. Publifoed 

_ Sor the benefit of the Tin- Mn ners in Cornwall. 8v0. 15. 6d. 
* Bateman. 


This Effay, we fufpe&, to have been almoft wholly written 
" raby: jenny*... It is intended to raife‘a laugh againft Animal 
>» Maynetifm; but Scriblerus would call the flyle too prurient : 
%sand from a man of fixty crofied in Jowe, with a * head and heart 
ach,’ almoi finking under a ner vous fever in ‘Winochefler jail ! 
_¥yeforfhame Dr. M. A! 


29h enidid Exquiry into. the truth of certain Charges of the dangerous 

Confequeaces of the Suttonian, or Cooling Regimen, under ‘Ino~ 

av e@lation, for the Small Pox. By James M. Adair, formerly 

ALD. Bve, 15. Bateman. 

In this ¢ Enquiry,’ it is fhown, (but who has doubted it ?) 

: thatthe Suttonian regimen has been carried too far, and various 

~ghronic. difesfes have been the confequence. The Hungatian 

practice is taken from Dr. Fifcher’s treatife, which was many 

years fince analyfed in the Gentleman’s Magazine, and the prin- 
ciples of his practice clearly explained. | 


Who fares bef? The Chriftian, or the Man of the World? or the 
» Advantages of a Life of real Piety, toa Life of Fa/fbionable 
Difipation. By a Marine Offier. 800. 15. ~ Matthews. 


°\ "PHE queflion in this dialogue relates to the comparative ad- 
“wantage’of the Chriftian and the man of the world. The au- 
thor, whoaffumes the title of a marine officer, may indeed be a 
man of principle, but he evidently betrays an uncommon’ de- 
gree of sath uhaln. 


, 





°* Por the character of Jenny and thefe different circumftances, fee 

‘fr Anecdotes' His confinement, the prolific parent of thefe various pub- 

lication s (for idleneis, weare told, is the root of al/ evil), we ought to add, 

we net for.any crime, but only. for a breach of the peace in fending a ctial- 
age. ) 
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A Catalogue of the Pidiarcs, Ese. in the Shak/peare Gallery, Pall 


Blall,. 820.145 6de, Sold atthe Place of Exhibition. 
Phe progrefs whichis making in the plan of illuftrating our 


-. Immortal bard; by the exhib:tion of pictures portrayed by bis 


owmimaginativn, muftafford the greateft pleafure to all the lo- 
vers of ‘the imitative arts @f dramatic poetry. The excellence 
of fome of the fpecimens which ‘have alrea'y been fubmitted to 


the public, leave no-room to queflion the admirable difplay 


which.will be:made when the whole is completed. It is impof- 


.dible for us to furvey the noble collection already in the Shakf- 


peare Gallery, without congratulating our country-on the ge- 
nius of thofe artifts who have contributed their various efforts 
towards accomplifhing fo great an undertaking. 


Thoughts on the probable Influence of the French Revolution to 
Great Britain. S8vo. 1s. Debrett. 


The author of this pamphlet appears to be an enthufialtic ad- 
mirer of the French revolution, and anticipates, from that ex- 


graordinary eyent, the moft beneficial confequenctes to this 


country. There is reafan for thinking that he is much too 
fanguine in his hopes; and had he carried his anticipations to 
what may yet happen in France, the government, introduced 
‘by the late revolution, is not likely to preve fo permanent ‘as*he 
expects. Ai little time ought always to be allowed for the con- 
folidation of new eftablifhments, efpecially fuch as are-produced 
by any fudden convulfion. 


A Difcourfe by M. L* Abbé Fauchet, on the Liberty of France. 
~Tranflated from the French, by William Harve, Sao. 5. 

Chalklen. ? 

The ditcourfe, of which this is a tranflation, was delivered 
on the sth of Auguft 1789, in the parifh of St. Jaques, and of 
the S. S. Innocens, at a folemn fervice, facred to the mem 
of thofe. citizens who fell at the taking of the Baftile, in the de- 
fence of their country. The abbé Fauchet appears to be ani- 


_ mated with all the enthufiafm of liberty ; and he celebrates the 


atriotic exertions of the deflroyers of the Baftile in the warm- 
eft effufions of rhetorical! declamation. Happy will-it ‘be for 
the eftablifhment of public freedom, if his countrymem fhall 


continue to be aftuated with the generous fentiments which he 
endeavours to infpire. 


Four Letters on the Subject of Mr. Stockdale’s Trial. By a Britone 
8v0. 15.6d. Stockdale. 


The author of thefe Letters, after congratulating the public 
on the iflue of Mr. Stockdale’s trial, as highly favourable to 
the liberty of the prefs, proceeds to examine the merit of the 
pamphlet which awas the fubje of the-profecution. He ar- 
Faigns, in very fevere terms, the conduét of the managers of 
the impeachment againft Mr. Haflings; and he even cenfures 
that-of the minifter and his friends, in voting for the sats 
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He prononnces the impeachment’ to be founded in injuftice, and 
carried on at an expence prejudicial to the public, and oppref- 
five to the late governor-general. 


Lhe cvbole Proceedings on the Trial of an Information exh sbited ex 
officio, by the King’s Attorney-General, againft John Stockdak. 
Sve. 55. Boards. Stockdale. 


The information which produced. this trial was filed ‘by the 
attorney-general, for a libel on the houfe of commons, contain- | 
ed in 2 pamphlet entiled, * A Review of the principal Charges 
againft Warren Haftings, Efq.’ The author of the pamphlet 
imputed the profecution of Mr Haflings to partial.and vindic- 
tive motives. ‘I his charge was reprefented as highly injurious 
to the honour and juflice of the houfe of commens, But Mr. 
“Erfkine, countel for the defendant, repelled’ by trons’ argu- 
ments the propriety of any fuch inference ; 5 and Mr. Stockdale, 
mM confequence, was acquitted. + 


The Addrefs.of “llian Bull, Gent. to Vi “liam Pooley E/q. By 
the Rev. W. Keates. 8v0.. 15. Dilly. 


‘> A myfical, allegorical, whimfica! produétion, feemingly in 
4mitation of Swift, but without the humour of that celebrated 
original. 


G7) he Spanifb Pretenfions fair Dale ait By A. Dalrymple. 8v0, 


1s. KImfly. 


Mr. Dalrymple refutes the validity of the Spanith pretanfiogs 
by very juft abfervations: But happily, the difpute is now ter- 
minated, at leaft by a compromife, which has, in effect, the fame 
validity ‘with a renunciation of former pretenfions on the part 
of Spain. 


An Account of the Mutinous Seizure of the Bounty; ith the fuc- 
ceeding Hardphips of the Crew. Sve. 25. Bell and Tay lor. 


The account of the feizure of the Bounty is compiled from 
eur. Bligh’s narrative, noticed inthe prefent Number. To ren- 
der the pamphlet more interefting, the compiler has addedi what 
he calls fecret anecdotes of the Oraheitean biuialéas but fo far 
from being fecret, they were publifhed in Hawkefworth’s Cols 
leétton of Voyages many years ago. 


Additions and Correélions to the Firft Volume of the Hiftory F 
" Grerce. By WilliamMitford, Efq. 410. 2s. Cadell. 


Thefe Additions, publifhed in the -fecond edition of the hif- 
tory.,.are extentive and va luable, and muft, therefore, be highly 
acceptable to the purchafers of the firft. Mr. Mitford, inthus 
accommodating thofe readers with a feparate publication of the 
Additions, periorms an a&t which ‘reflects much honour on his 
conduct, 


A davefs 
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Addrefjrof the National Afembly of France, to the People 5, avith ax 


. Appendix, confifting of fuch authentic Documents as cxplain more 
fully the Changes of Government alluded ta in the Addrefi.,, Sve 
2s. Ridgway. se 
-. This. Addrefs, which is figned by Bureaux de Pufy, prefident, 
and by feveral others as fecretaries, recapitulates the changes 
which have already been effected, and thofe likewife which are 
propofed to be accomplithed; by the new government) It may 
be confidered as an appeal to the people refpecting the patriotic 
intentions of the national aflembly ; but with regard to their po- 
litical wifdom, time only can enable the nation to’ judge wath 
any certainty. ; 


A Letter addreffid to the Hons Court of Directors of the Eaff India 
Company. By the Reve Thomas Maurice, A.M. .8v0i* 150 
‘ Richardfon. : PALA, 


' This Letter contains propofals for printing a hiftory of the 
Revolutions of the Empire ot Indoftan, from the earlieft ages to 
the prefent. Mr. Maurice gives a fketch of the plan on which 
the. work will be conducted: a concife account of the authors 
who will principally be confulted ; and a fhort retrofped of 
the geveral hiftory of Indoftan. ‘That fuch a work as is pro- 
‘ pofed would prove interefling, there is little reafon to doubt; 
but_it ought to be executed with fuch ftrict impartiality, as is 
fearcely confiftent with the avowed patronage of the Directors 
of the Ealt India Company. 


An arranged Catalogue of the feveral Publications which have ape 

~ peared relating to the Enlargement of the Toleration of Protefiant 

Diffenting Minifters, and the Repeal of the Corporation andT: eft 
Aés. 8vo.. 1s Johnfon. 


-We find from the fir it part of this Catalogue, that the diffenting 
minifters’ application gave rife to forty-two publications; and 
by the fecond, that the application for the repeal of the corpo- 
ration and teit aéts, had, at the drawing up of this Catalogue, 
produced no lefs than ninety-fix. When publications become 
fo numerous,.a lift of them is indeed expedient for thofe'whe 
wifh-to make the:nfelves mafters ofthe controverfy.. It is, how~ 
ever, intended-chiety for the ule of any. body of men who may 
hereafrer revive the meafure of :again appealing to parliament 
on the fame fubjects. , 


Free Thoughts on the Death threatened againft Adam. By Fob 
Golledge,,.1zmo.. Od. Jobnion. 


- We learn from an advertifement prefixed to thefe Thoughts, 
that Mr. Golledge was educated in the principles of Calvinifm; 
but that, ‘when he cimeso think tor himfelf, he was obliged to 
renounce them. as high'y erroneous. He therefore attacks, 
but in a cool argumentative manner, the doétrines of original 
fin and predeitnytion, which he defcribes as repugnant to the 
tenor of {cripture, andirreconcileable with reafon. 7 
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sty Montart Catratioéor | 
* The Chriflian’s Pocket Companion. 16mo. 3d: Marthall: 
The inftruétion comp: ifed in this little manual is extraéted 
from Burkit’s Expofition of the New ‘Teftament. We would 
warmly recommend it to young péerfons in generals Both on 
account of cheapnefs, and the excellent: principles it imeuleates, 
it is peculiarly well calculated for Sunday-fehools. 


Account of the Shipwreck and Captivity of M. de Briffon. Tranf- 
lated. from.the French. 8v0. 25.6dsfewed. Johnfons 


The account of this fhipwreck is far from being related with’ 
that precifion which is expected in narratives of fuch a kind it’ 
is in many points extremely unfatisfattory. The general cir- 
eumftances are, that M. de Briflon,.in 1785, received. orders 
from M. de Caftries,. fecretary. of ftate for the French. marine, 
to embark for the ifland of St. Lewis, at the mouth of. the Se- 
negal, on board the St. Catharine, commanded by Le Turk. 
Afier paffing the Canary Iflands, by failing too near the coatt, 
the fhip ftruck on a rock at midnight, when, what may appear 
not 2 little extraordinary, to navigators, every perfon on board. 
was in profound fleep. In what part of the coaft of Africa the 
fhipwrecK happened, or through what countries the author tras 
velled, we are left entirely ignorant.. We only Know that he 
reached the country of Morocco, where he had an aucience of: 
the emperor. The circumftances of the narrative are moftly of 
a perfonal nature ; and, fubjoined tothem, are fome mifcella- 
neous remarks on the character and cuftoms of the Arabs. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE fugitive pieces of Montefquicu mentioned by-our Cor- 
refpondent C. S. efcaped our notice; and from his very candid’ 
accovwntcwe think them entitled’ to. our attention. 





THE tranflator of ‘French Morality cut fhort,’ after havin 
confefiedly mutilated a work, is furprifed that its obje@& fhould: . 
not be eafily underftood. Our affociate, to whom it was com-: 
mitted, cannot at prefent anfwer for: him/elf; but though he 
{poke with doubt: and: hefitation, we: well: remember‘the book; 
and few to whom it was communicated had any doubt-of its be-- 
ing at leaft a very trifling performance. 





A feries of accidents, equaléy unpléafant and unexpected, have 
delayed our continuation of Dr. Burney’s Hiftory ; but we truft 
we fhall now very foon be ableto comply with the wifhes of more” 
than ove refpectable correfpundent by: refuming: it, | 


« 


